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Just the Right Heat 


Whether it be to boil, broil, roast, fry or bake, you can get 
instantly just the required degree of heat if you use the 
New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Stove. You can have, 
at one time, a slow, simmering flame on one burner, a 
quicker flame on the second, and a full blast on the third. 


Another great advantage of the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is that the heat is so concentrated by the enameled chim- | 

neys that it gives quickest results without overheating 

the kitchen. The New Perfection produces a strong work- 

ing flame instantly—a clean, blue flame of intense heat 

that can be controlled by a turn of the wrist. Automatic | 

oil feed ensures uniform flame at all times. The New 

Perfection is made in three sizes, with one, two, and three 

burners. Every stove war- 

ranted. If not at your 

dealer’s, write to our | 

nearest agency for The Ray Lamp | 

round household use. Made 

of brass and beautifully nickeled. The 


Kayo LAMP 


is perfectly constructed, abso- 

lutely safe, wunexcelled in 

light-giving power, and is an 

ornament to any room. 

Every lamp warranted. If 

‘not at your dealer’s, write to 
our nearest agency. 
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The thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Lake Mo- 
honk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration held last week (May 
21-25) was in its personnel the most nota- 
ble of the series. Fifty-two commercial 
and business organizations were repre- 
sented by regularly appointed delegates. 
There were present ten judges of the 
higher courts, State and Federal, eight 
well-known college presidents, fourteen 
college professors, eight editors of jour- 
nals and periodicals of National impor- 
tance, three Commissioners of Education, 
and half a score of men who have occu- 
pied or are now occupying positions of 
prominence in public life, including two 
Ministers from foreign countries and 
three American ex-Ministers to foreign 
countries. One session was devoted to 
reports from business men which gave 
an encouraging account of the active 


The Mohonk 
Conference 


interest taken in business circles in this. 


movement to substitute law for war as a 
means for the settlement of international 
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difficulties. Another session was de- 
voted to a discussion of the relation of 
the schools and colleges to this move- 
ment. It elicited, on the one hand, a 
general opinion among educators, espe- 
cially in the secondary schools, that spe- 
cial education respecting international 
law or arbitration is not practicable ; on 
the other hand, a frank recognition of 
the fact that more might be done to 
teach fundamental ethical principles and 
to inspiré in the young a spirit of uni- 
versal fraternalism. ‘Two Intercollegiate 
Peace Associations have been organized 
during the year, and an interesting ac- 
count was given of one school celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the first Hague 
Conference, in which over forty thousand 
school-children participated. The gen- 
eral sentiment of the Conference was 
clearly in favor of pushing forward the 
more immediate and practical measures 
rather than in discussing more distant 
ideals, a spirit which was expressed by 
the platform adopted. ‘This platform, 
after a preliminary declaration of grati- 
fication in the progress already made, 
summed up the judgment of the Confer- 
ence as to “‘ the next steps” to be taken 
in the following succinct declaration : 

We urge as the more immediate and im- 
portant action to be taken by this [Hague] 
Conference the following provisions: 

(1) A provision for stated meetings of the 
Hague Conference. 

(2) Such changes in the Hague Court as 
may be necessary to establish a definite judi- 
cial tribunal, always open for the adjudication 
of international questions. 

(3) A general arbitration treaty for the set- 
tlement of international disputes. 

(4) The establishment of the principle of 
the inviolability of innocent private property 
at sea in time of war. 

(5) A declaration to the effect that there 
should be no armed intervention for the col- 
lection of private claims when the debtor 
nation is willing to submit such claims to 
arbitration. 

After some discussion, the Conference 
also adopted a resolution commending, 
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“jn accordance with our resolution of 
' last year, the consideration by the Hague 
Conference of a plan for the neutraliza- 
tion of ocean trade routes.” 


In considering the 
Standard Oil monop- 
oly, ‘three features 
stand out conspicuous'y-—its general 
restraint of competition, its particular 
restraint by means of pipe lines, and the 
much-mooted question of the cost to the 
consumer. When Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, Mr. Garfield, now Secretary of 
the Interior, performed a ngtabie service 
forthe Administration in investigating the 
Standard Oil Company and in furnish- 
ing information to the Government, the 
basis for recent and present action in the 
courts. Last week Mr. Garfield’s suc- 
cessor, Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, for- 
merly Deputy, Commissioner, submitted 
to President Roosevelt: his first report 
on the subject. In accordance with the 
President’s instructions, part of it has 
been made public, but that part has been 
withheld which might interfere with the 
prosecution of the Government’s suits 
against the Standard Oil and its sub- 
sidiarycompanies. Mr. Smith’s very lucid 
report has to do mainly with pipe lines, 
and is noteworthy as the first official 
statement since the passage of the act 
making pipe lines common carriers, and 
also since the conviction at Chicago of 
the Standard Oil Company, secured on 
nearly fifteen hundred counts, of viola- 
tions of the Inter-State Commerce Act. 
The report contains the net results of 
Mr. Garfield and Mr. Smith’s study of 
the petroleum business during the year 
1904. As they have shown, the Stand- 
ard’s monopoly has never rested 6n 
ownership of the source of supply of 
crude oil, for not over one-sixth of the 
total amount produced comes from wells 
owned by its interests. 
present power rest primarily on its con- 
trol of transportation facilities. In 1904, 
for instance, the Standard refined over 84 
per cent. of the crude oil run through 
the refineries, and showed a similar dom- 
inance in the export trade. It trans- 
ported through its pipe lines nine-tenths 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio,and Indiana crude 
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oil, and no less than 98 per cent. of the 
crude oil of Kansas and the Territories. 
These pipe lines aggregate forty thou- 
sand milesin extent,and the Company has 
been able, it is alleged, to prevent any 
extensive construction of rival lines. 
Mr. Smith estimates that twenty cents 
per barrel from the Lima field to sea- 
board would cover transportation cost 
and yield a return of ten per cent. on | 
the investment. But the pipe line rate 
is 53% -cents. Now, under the Inter- 
State Commerce Act, as amended 
last June, the pipe line company, hence- 
forth classified as a common carrier, is 
put under the control of the Inter State 
Commerce Commission. It is therefore 
within the Government’s power to force 
the Standard to treat all shippers alike. 
In that way, independent refiners should 
be put upon a basis ‘of equality with 
the combination. But the independent 
refiners and: producers allege that the 
Standard refuses to transport their oil, 
and that it has neglected to file schedules 
of rates, required by law of common 
carriers, or has done so in such manner 
as to reduce its apparent compliance to 
an absurdity. It is in our opinion 
debatable whether pipe lines should have 
been made common carriers, but they 
have been made common carriers and 
are therefore amenable to the supervision 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion. It is within the power of the Com- 
mission to determine whether the pipe 
lines are actually accepting shipments 
without discrimination and carrying them 
at a-reasonable rate. 


President Roosevelt’s ex- 
pectation as tothe ultimate 
necessity of some sort of 
a Civil Pension List is being emphasized 


A Cwil 
Pension List 


in the modernization of the Department 


ofthe Interior. For many years this 
Department has been a kind of dumping- 
ground for inadequately equipped per- 
sons—both men and women—in search 
of a “job.” Particularly has this been 
noted as affected by the famous “ P. D.” 


.or per diem system. When Civil Service 


Reform finally triumphed over most of 
the old spoils system, disappointed Con- 
gressmen created the “ P. D.” roll. In 
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contrast to the permanent positions filled 
by success in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s examinations, an applicant might 
be appointed to the “ P. D.” roll as an 
extra daily helper in one of the De- 
partments. Of course the “P. D.’s,” 
appointed without examination as to fit- 
ness, have made the more glaring any 
signs of inadequacy and incompetence 
in the personnel of the classified service. 
When he assumed his present office last 
March, Secretary Garfield found certain 
unnecessary divisions or sub-bureaus in 
the various bureaus composing his de- 
partment. _ He has alreadv done away 
with those divisions; they were presum- 
ably created simply to accommodate a 
larger number of Congressional favorites. 
But Mr. Garfield also found himself 
confronted with the inability of many 
employees to keep pace with modern 
methods. In order to show every pos- 
sible consideration to those appointed 
long ago under the old spoils system, 
he directed his heads of bureaus not 
to discharge employees if their effi- 
ciency was equal to positions of less 
responsibility and less salary, but to 
transfer them to such positions. If em- 
ployees displayed: manifest inefficiency, 
he indicated a certain average of excel- 
lence, which, if unattained in a menth’s 
time, should be followed by dismissal. 
Inveterately bad habits and patently 
gross incompetency formed, of course, 
sufficient grounds for instant dismissal. 
In accordance with the above, and with 
the Secretary’s approval, Judge Ballinger, 
the new Land Commissioner in the De- 
partment, dismissed last week no less than 
seventeen employees who had outlived 
their clerical usefulness. In so doing the 
Commissioner carried into effect for the 
first time an enactment of Congress now 
ten years old! It provides that type- 
writing must be substituted for long- 
hand in the writing of patents and in 
the keeping of records. But the copies 
were still being made in the old way, and 
not always accurately. With the installa- 
tion of typewriters, however, not only 
can each employee perform three times 
the former work, but the increased legi- 
bility is a safeguard against error. 
Hence the Commissioner deemed it his 
duty to install the writing-machines, and 
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dismissed such employees as could not 
measure up tothe standard. In making 
dismissals every consideration has been 
shown to those who have a real claim 
upon the country’s regard, as in the case 
of one man who in the Civil War had 
given practically everything but his very 
life to his country. On the other hand, 
no consideration, we are glad to say, has 
been shown to those employees having 
mere political influence. One of the 
men dropped was President Roosevelt’s 
classmate at college, and others were 
relatives and close friends of Congress- 
men. If the work of the executive 
departments is to be done accurately and 
expeditiously, other bureaus than the 
Land Office may have an overhauling. 
In the opinion of most of the heads of 
the important administrative bureaus, a 
Civil Pension List should be created by 
Congress to provide for those employees 
who have given their lives to the Govern- 
ment service, but who, in order to main- 
tain efficiency, must be removed from 
active work when affected by the dis- 
abilities of age. The humane principle 
of providing in some degree for the old 
age of worthy workers is finding increas- 
ing recognition by legislators throughout 
the world. 


By the passage of the 
Public Service Commis- 
sions Bill—or, as it is 
popularly known, the “ Utilities Bill ”— 
the Legislature of New York has com- 
mitted the State to a most comprehensive 
policy concerning corporations engaged 
in the public service. It is comprehen- 
sive in two respects—it affects not only 
such common carriers as railways and 
street railways, but also gas companies 
and electric light and power companies ; 
and it affects almost every sort of activ- 
ity in which such companies can engage. 
The very comprehensiveness of the 
bill has been the chief cause for the 
attacks upon it. Not merely corporation 
managers, but even commercial bodies, 
have been troubled by the attempt of 
the State, through a single instrumen- 
tality, to regulate not only the rates, 
but also the capitalization, the issue. 
and transfer ot tock, the franchises 


The New York 
Utilities Bill 
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the appliances, the labor conditions, 
the equipment, and the character of 
the service of public service corpora- 
tions. ‘The chief argument against the 
bill has been that men appointed by the 
Governor, who have no financial inter- 
ests at stake in these corporations, are 
given powers so great that they will 
practically supersede the boards of 
directors of such corporations. Great 
calamity has been predicted as a neces- 
sary consequence of the enactment of 
the bill. ‘The opposition has been per- 
sistent and sincere. As ‘The Outlook 
has reported, this bill creates two Com. 
missions which between them share con- 
trol of the public utilities of the State, 
each exercising jurisdiction over one of 
the two districts into which the State is 
divided for the purpose. The attacks 
have been directed principally to the 
power of removal which is given to the 
Governor and to the lack of any provis- 
ion in the bill for reviewing in the courts 
the reasonableness of the Commissions’ 
administrative acts. ‘The principal pro- 
visions of the bill have already been 
outlined in The Outlook. In certain 
particulars the bill, while in committee, 
was amended. Some of the amendments 
adopted affect only administrative details 
-and questions of technical procedure. 
The other more important amendments 
have made the bill more equitable, con- 
sistent, and in some respects even more 
rigorous. ‘The two most important 
changes in the bill since we last reported 
it are those which alter the salaries of the 
Commissioners from $10,900 to $15,000, 
and which require the Governor, in re- 
moving a Commissioner, to confront him 
with charges, allow him a hearing, and 
file the record of the proceedings. In 
spite of the attacks against it, the bill 
last week passed the Assembly by a 
unanimous vote, and the Senate by the 
overwhelming vote of 41 to6,. It will un- 
doubtedly survive the expected veto of the 
Mayor of New York City (who opposes 
it chiefly because it puts the appointing 
power of the New York City Commission 
in the hands, not of the Mayor of the 
city, but the Governor of the State), and 
will receive the signature of Governor 
Ilughes. Beyond all question this meas- 
ure presents the most important part cf 


Governor Hughes’s programme. With 
it his name will remain associated. Its 
passage is his triumph. He has suc- 
ceeded because he has had the insight to 
understand the will of the people and the 
ability to embody that will in a practical 
form. | 
The Public Utilities Bill 
is a great measure, not 
merely because it is com- 
prehensive, but because it embodies 
certain fundamental principles. Briefly 
stated, the first of these principles is this: 
That government, if it is to be efficient, 
must control its creatures. As _ these 
creatures grow in power, the government 
must acquire new power; as these crea- 
tures grow in complexity, the government 
must forge new and more flexible instru- 
ments through which to exercise control. 
Cities have in recent years greatly in- 
creased in population, and urban condi- 
tions of life have extended into villages 
and even rural districts. This means 
that people have become more dependent 
than ever upon what we call public utili- 
ties—upon trolley lines, gas supply, 
electric light, electric power. Unless 
the people whose very livelihood depends 
upon the transportation, the light, the 
power, are to become vassals of the con- 
cerns which supply these necessities, the 
people themselves through their govern- 
ment must have the means of exercising 
the mastery. ‘This is the first principle 


The Principles 
of the Bill 


recognized in this bill. By it the people — 


say to these corporations, You shall not 
be free to do wholly as you please; you 
shail be subject to such agents as we, 
through our Governor, shall select. The 
second principle is this: Mastery in a 
free government is dependent upon just 
dealing, and there can be no just dealing 
without a uniform and comprehensive 
policy. If the people themselves act 
toward their creatures despotically or 
whimsically, they will bring disaster upon 
themselves. In a monarchy or an oli- 
garchy the government may survive the 
ruin of the people. Not so in a free 
government; there any disaster which 
fails upon the servants of the people falls 
upon the people, and thus fa!ls upon the 
government which is constituted of the 
people. ‘This is the second principle 
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embodied in the Utilities Bill. By it 
the commissions which act on behalf of 
the people are enabled not only to treat 
all corporations of the same kind uni- 
formly, but also to take into considera- 
tion in any casé all the factors involved— 
capital, equipment, wages, franchises, effi- 
ciency of management, rates of charges— 
whatever they may be. The very breadth 
of power granted to the Commissioners is 
the requisite for just dealing. Whether 
the Commissioners use wisely and bene- 
ficially this power will depend, in this 
case as in other acts of government, 
upon the ability and integrity of the men 
whom the people, through their Governor, 
‘select. If the agents cf the people act 
unjustly, the penalty will fall not only 
on the corporations but also upon the 
people. The third principle embodied 
in the bill is this: The control of publie 
utilities is an administrative function, and 
should be intrusted to an administrative 
body responsible to the executive. It 
is not judicial, and therefore should not 
be laid upon the courts. For that reason 
a provision making the courts responsi- 
ble for the wisdom and reasonableness 
of the acts of the Commissioners was 
wisely omitted from the bill. Of course 
the courts have and always will have the 
power to decide as to the legality and 
justness of all administrative acts. Con- 
trol in detail cannot practicably be laid 
upon a Legislature, nor can the} super- 
vision of such control be required of so 
intermittent and cumbersome a_ body 
as the Legislature, or either legislative 
house. ‘Therefore the provision making 
the Commissioners responsible to neither 
house of the Legislature, but solely to 
the Governor, was wisely included in 
the bill. Never, so far as we know, has 
any other State, or even the Federal 
Governmeni, attempted to embody these 
three fundamental principles in one law. 
That is why no bill before any State 
Legislature has won the interest of people 
in other States more generally than Goy- 
ernor Hughes’s Utility Bill; and that is 
why no bill has had more conspicuously 
within the State the emphatic support of 
public opinion, The actual working of 
this comprehensive measure will be 
watched with the most intense interest in 
New York and throughout the country. 
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In contrast to the Utilities 
Bill stand two measures— 
one a law on the statute- 
books of New York, the other a bill 
passed by the New York Legislature 
but not as yet signed by the Governor. 
The one is the so-called Eighty-Cent Gas 
Law, the other is the so-called Two-Cent- 
a-Mile Rate Bill. In both cases the 
Legislature has violated one of the prin- 
ciples observed in the Utilities Bill, 
namely, that the detailed control of pub- 
lic utilities is essentially an administra- 
tive, not directly a legislative, function. 
In both cases a legislative body, incapable 
as constituted of expert knowledge of 
all the factors in the operation of a public 
utility, has undertaken to determine what 
is a just rate for the service rendered. 
In the one case it reduced the rate for a 
thousand cubic feet of gas to eighty 
cents; in the other it reduced the pas- 
senger rate on all railways operating 
more than a hundred and fifty miles of 
track to two cents a mile. ‘The constt- 
tutionality of the gas law has been argued 
pro and con before the courts. Recently 
a master in chancery of a United States 
Circuit Courthas rendered his opinion that 
the law is unconstitutional. We donotnow 
consider the grounds on which he rests 
his opinion; we may consider them at 
another time. The point here is that this 
law, drawn up with care afterinvestigation, 
represents probably the best that a cum- 
bersome legislative body can do in deal- 
ing with one aspect of one formnof public 
utility. Similarly, the bill fixing passen- 
ger rates (passed, strange to say, by the 
same body of men that passed the Utili- 
ties Bill) deals with but one aspect of 
another form of public utility. No one 
imagines that these bills really settle 
justly or comprehensively the relations 
that these two forms of public utility 
bear to the people. ‘They are attempts 
ierely to defend the public from supposed 
exorbitant charges. Nothing more could 
be expected from a legislature. From a 
commission such as that created by the 
Utilities Bill, on the other hand, a much 
more effectual and equitable procedure 
should be expected. By such a commis- 
sion the question of franchises of a gas 
company, which is only incidental to the 
issue as to rates, the equipment of trains, 
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which is only incidental to the matter of 
fares, and many other problems, would 
be considered. We hope the railway 
passenger fare bill will be vetoed, and 
that ultimately the whole question of rates 
for gas as well as the franchises of the 
gas companies will be intrusted to the 
bodies competent to settle them—the 
Commissions created by the Utilities 
Bill. In the meantime it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Masten, the master 
appointed by the United States Court to 
investigate the question whether the Con- 
solidated Gas Company can earn a rea- 
sonable return on its investment with an 
eighty-cent gas rate, estimates the total 
assets of the company to be $83,000,000, 
including $20,000,000 for the value of 
its franchises. The issued capital ‘of 
the company is to-day $100,000,000 of 
stocks and bonds. One question that 
the Public Service Commission may well 
discuss is whether the gas consumers 
should pay the interest or dividends on 
this apparent overcapitalization. 


re The recently ad journed Leg- 
Lesislati islature of the State of Illi- 
egislation 


nois gave a forcible exam- 
ple of the power of the growing sentiment 
toward the governmental protection of 
the working class. The members of the 
Legislature were controlled, in the mass, 
by purely political or ,else by purely 
commercial ideals. ‘There were prac- 
tically no radicals in either house. Every 
concession to the labor lobby was 
made with genuine and honest reluc- 
tance and after prolonged opposition. 
Nevertheless, before the Legislature ad- 
journed for the summer it had passed 
the following laws, all’ of which were 
criticised by the ultra-conservatives as 
invasions of the rights of private busi- 
ness: 1. A law providing that all acci- 
dents, fatal or non-fatal, happening to 
any employee while in the discharge cf 
his duty must be reported by the em- 
ployer to the Secretary of the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Under this 
law, within five or six years, the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics will know, 
for the first time, the exact numbers and 
percentages of working people killed, 
burned, bruised, and maimed in the pur- 
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suit of their occupations. Mr. Harrison 
F. Jones, attorney for the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad, has made the 
statement, publicly, that in eighty acci- 
dents out of a hundred in Illinois to-day, 
under the present. laws, there is no 
liability thrown upon the employer, and 
that in consequence the workingman 
who has lost the hands with which he 
earns his living is thrown for support . 
upon either public or private benevo- 
lence. Exact information as to the 
number and character of industrial acci- 
dents will undoubtedly be the stepping- 
stone toward a wide agitation for some 
kind of compulsory industrial insurance. 
2. A law providing for the safety and 
comfort of persons employed in bnild- 
ing operations. In the Chicago Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union last year one 
member in nine was disabled, and one 
member in forty was killed. These men 
work on sky-scrapers. The new law pre- 
scribes certain measures which must be 
taken for their protection. It will be 
enforced by the Factory Inspection De- 
partment of the State Government. 3. 
A law placing ice-cream and butterine 
factories under the supervision of the 
Factory Inspection Department. These 
establishments must hereafter have 
licenses. 4. A law enlarging and 
strengthening the Factory Inspection De- 
partment. ‘The head of this department, 
Mr. Edgar T. Davies, starting out as a 
political appointee of whom nothing was 
expected, has developed into an earnest,, 
public-spirited official who is rapidly 
making his department an important 
part of the State Government. 5. A 
law providing that women employees 
shall be furnished with seating accommo- 
dations, and that they shall be allowed 


‘to use them when not obliged to stand 


by the proper and necessary require- 
ments of the businéss. 6. A law pro- 
viding that a State Commission shall 
be appointed to investigate dangerous 


-machinery and improper sanitation in 


industrial establishments. 7. A law pro- 
viding that a State Commission shall be 
appointed to investigate the question of 
occupational diseases. A recent report 
of the Metal Polishers’ Union showed 
that more than ninety per cent. of the 
deaths among members of the union 
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were Caused by diseases of the lungs. 
Such facts as these were strong argu- 
ments for the appointment of the Com- 
mission. A summary of these seven 
laws, enacted by an unfriendly Legisla- 
ture, is the best possible commentary on 
the spirit of the times in Illinois. Even 
if the Dangerous Machinery Bill was de- 
feated (largely through 24,000 letters 
sent out by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association), even if the Industrial In- 
surance Bill was defeated (largely through 
the suspicions and criticisms of the labor 
unions), the fact remains that much effect- 
ive work was done in the general direc- 
tion of public supervision of the public 
aspects of~private business. The wis- 
dom of this work is not here discussed. 
Attention is drawn simply to the actual 
existence of a tendency which is so 
strong that it was able to affect. pro- 
foundly a Legislature in which it had 
practically no personal representatives. 


- The 1907 session of 
K the Pennsylvania Leg- 

islature, which has 
just adjourned, earned a fairly good 
name for itself. This was mainly due, 
however, to Governor Stuart, who took 
his campaign pledges seriously and in- 
sisted upon the Legislature doing the 
same. ‘The lower house was independ- 
ent and practically free from boss dicta- 
tion. The Senate was more amenable 
to machine rule, but yielded its opposi- 
tion when the Governor suggested (or 
threatened) an extra session if the pres- 
ent one failed to carry out the Republi- 
can platform pledges. As a consequence 
the Legislature this year fulfilled a much 
larger number of such pledges than 
most Legislatures. Governor Stuart ex- 
ercised his influence to promote good 
measures and to defeat bad ones. The 
most important pledge, however, which 
Governor Stuart gave was in regard toa 
thoroughgoing investigation of the State 
Capitol scandal. In the first place, he 
succeeded in having a just committee 
appointed ; in giving the committee ample 
opportunity to get at the facts; and in 
extending its sessions so as to have plenty 
of time in which to do its work. The 
committee has more than justified its 
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appointment, and the end is not yet in 
sight. 
pated; and the Governor has given his 
word that no one suspected of guilty 
complicity in the frauds will be spared. 
Other pledges have been transformed 
into law by the enactment of the Two- 
Cent-a-Mile Rate Bill, the Railroad Com- 
mission Bill, and the Trolley Freight Bill, 
and measures affecting the indigent and 
criminal insane. The failure of bills 
drawn for the purpose of abolishing the 
State constabulary was in part due to 
the influence of the Governor. The 
enactment of any of these bills would 
have been a disaster. By an appropria- 


tion of six hundred thousand dollars for 


buildings and equipment, the Legislature 
has reinforced the army that is fighting 
tuberculosis. It has also placed Penn- 
sylvania well to the front among those 
States that have regulated employment 
agencies and have undertaken to prevent 
the abuses which have made these agen- 


-cies when unregulated often places of 


peril and of destruction to women. In 
matters of political reform the balance 
struck is apparently about even; a bill 
completing the personal registration leg- 
islation of a year ago was passed; on 
the other hand, a bill providing for a 
straight Australian ballot was killed in 
committee. It is interesting to note that 


-it was only by one or two votes in the 


upper house that a bill providing for a 
direct popular election of United States 
Senators failed. To a very large degree 
the credit of whatever constructive leg- 
islation issued from the recent session of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature belongs to 
Governor Stuart. There is one great 
blot, however, upon this record. 
Pennsylvania Legislature neglected, in 


Criminal prosecutions are antici- © 


The | 


the face of urgent appeals, to pass a © 


Child Labor Law to take the place of 
the one declared unconstitutional in 
1905. Working children in Pennsyl- 
vania, who in 1900 numbered more than 
in any other State in the Union, are now 
left free to work at any age, under the 
perjured and unverified affidavits of 
parents, and have no educational stand- 
ards to attain before entering their work- 
ing life. 
dent to those either of politics or 
money-making. 


Humanity has claims prece-. 
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A reasonable ground 
of faith in the so- 
lution of the negro 
problem and of the ultimate uplifting 
of the black race was offered recently 
in a colored audience addressed by 
Booker T. Washington in Baltimore. 
The race problem jis rapidly shifting 
from the fields of the South to the 
cities of the North, and Baltimore, 
with her one hundred thousand colored 
population, must be one of the centers 
of this betterment, Already the negro 
is an important element in many of its 
civic problems. Dr. Washington was 
guest of the Coléred Men’s Business 
League, which represents very substan- 
tial commercial /achievement. He ad- 
dressed a picked thousand of his own 
people, reiterating his practical gospel 
of work, of faith in their race, and of 
clean living. His words were followed 
with eager intelligence. It was not an 
audience which came to be flattered, 
to be amused, or to be fed with racial 
bitterness ; it was made up of men and 
women honestly trying to find the way 
out for their people. ‘They have already 
won a well-established business position, 
clean, wholesome home life, and racial 
self-respect. Prosperity and character 
were written unmistakably across the 
audience, who were, as Mr. Washington 
said, a living illustration of his principles. 
“Your part in the race problem,” said 
the speaker, “is to make each negro of 
this city of yours as much of a man as 
possible. ‘The condition of the poorest 
negro in Baltimore who lives in squalor 
in a one-room apartment helps to mold 
public feeling toward your race. We 
must learn that we stand together.’ He 
then spoke of the housing, the employ- 
ment, the education, and the moral life 
of his people. He spoke forcibly against 
idleness and improvidence. Posses- 
sion of property,” he declared, “is abso- 
lutely necessary for our advancement. 
Not that money will buy everything, but 
it indicates the ability to sacrifice to-day 
that one may control to-morrow. Most 
of our people live merely by the muscle 
of to-day. When we get money ahead, 
it will work for us, and will work all the 
time.” Inclosing, he said: “* Unless we 
are strong enough, wise enough, and 


The Negro 
and Civic Problems 


1. Juve 


brave enough to found ourselves deeply, 
there can be no hope for the race. An 
embittered folk is weak, and the element 
of joy in our race, which no lawmaker 
can reach, has been one of our chief 
sources of strength. In the economy of 
race-building there are times to speak 
out boldly against wrong, but progress- 
ive, creative, constructive effort must be 
our dominant note.” Outlook readers 
will recognize that this has been said by 
Mr. Washington many times and in many 
places before. ‘The special significance 
of this speech is that it was uttered in 
and approved by Baltimore, the one 
great city in the country which is neither 
Northern nor Southern, but combines in 
a peculiar fashion the typical character- 
istics of both sections. 


The recent meeting of 
the General Assembly 
at Columbus, Ohio, 
consummated the reunion with the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians, approved by the 
Assembly of 1904. <A minority of the 
Cumberlands, dissatisfied with this, pro- 
pose to continue a separate organization. 
Misunderstandings are apparently at the 
bottom of the opposition. and its per- 
manence is not yet beyond question. 
The projected reunion with the Re- 
formed Presbyterians been _in- 
definitely postponed by the refusal of 
their General Synod, but individual 
ministers and churches of that body 
have come in. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the Cumberland denomination live 
west and south of Columbus. Appro- 
priate was the text, “ Possess thou 
the west and the south” (Deut. xxxiii. 
23), from which Dr. Landrith, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, the retiring Moderator 
of the Cumberland Assembly, preached 
the annual sermon at Columbus. It was 
a plea for keeping religious interests in 
the lead of the growing material interests 
of the country. It pledged the Church 
to combat plain wrongs, “no matter 
what political or other agencies may 
favor’or condemn the Church's attitude.” 
The first duty of the reunited Church 
was affirmed to be “the removal of the 
organized, legalized, and therefore pop- 
ularized iniquities that hinder the salva- 
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tion of souls.”” The Presbyterian Church 
South, and, indeed, all American 
churches, would do well to make com- 
mon cause in such a work for civic right 
eousness. The interest of the Assembly 
in promoting a better understanding 
between the churches and the labor 
unions was shown in 1905 by creating 
the Department:of Church and Labor 
in its Board of Home Missions, with the 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, himself formerly a 
laborer, as its Superintendent. It was 
freshly accented at Columbus by a great 
meeting on Sunday, May 19. ‘Two thou- 
sand men of the labor unions marched 
in procession with a brass band to Me- 
morial Hall, where they found an audi 
ence of two thousand, besides thousands 
unable to enter, and were addressed by 
Mr. Stelzle, whose statements of the 
community of interest between them and 
the churches were greeted with applause. 
Among other social questions the Assem- 
bly pronounced against the marriage of 
divorced persons except in the case of 
an innocent party divorced on Scriptural 
grounds, and warned ministers of church 
discipline for participation in any mar- 
riage forbidden by the Church, The 
Anti-Saloon League was indorsed by 
the Assembly as “safe, sane, and 
effective,” and the co-operation of the 
Church was pledged to it. The past 
year’ was reported to have been “the 
most remarkable for evangelism in the 
Church’s history.” Nearly eighty thou- 
sand members have been received on 
confession of faith. The Presbyterian 
Brotherhood of America, recently formed 
“to stimulate and guide all forms of 
organization of men for definite Chris- 
tian service,” has already enrolled be- 
tween three and four hundred local so- 
cieties of laymen. The Moderator chosen 
for the present year is Dr. William H. 
Roberts, of Philadelphia. 

The provisional 
organization of 
the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention effected at the Baptist 
Anniversaries at Washington last week 
marks an epoch in the history of the 
denomination. No such forward step 
has been taken in a generation. Since 


An Old Denomination 
— Newly Organized 


1845 the Baptists of the North have had 
no denominational organization. The 
general work of the denomination has 
been carried on by “ Societies,” incor- 
porated bodies, each with its own require- 
ments for membership, to which the 
independent churches have contributed 
their offerings. ‘These Societies, among 
which the principal are the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, 
and the American Baptist Publication 
Society, have been accustomed to meet 
each year at a concerted time and place, 
to report to their members, and to con-’ 
sider questions of interest to their work. 
There has been no platform upon which 
Baptists could speak as Baptists, no 
opportunity for the expression of the 
denominational self-consciousness, no 
getting together for action upon other 
questions than those that come within 
the sphere of one or another of the 
Societies. Upon great questions of the 
day, though individuals have been free 
to speak, the denomination has perforce 
been dumb. Hitherto Baptists have met 
“as fractions bent on specific work, ad- 
journed as fractions, to meet again as 
fractions.”” They have had denomina- 
tional “arms,” societies to carry on for- 
eign, home, and publication activities, 
but no denominational “ body.” The 
organization that has been effected is 
provisional for one year, to be referred 
to a delegated body for ratification at the 
May Anniversaries in1908. Itis advisory 
and representative only, recognizing the 
independence of the local church, which 
is the denominational unit. It is not 
antagonistic to the “ Societies,” nor, in 
its present form, can it interfere with the 
independence of the Societies, each of 
which, for the present, must repoft to its 
own members. ‘The proposition of Gen- 
eral Shallenberger to require the three 
Societies to report to the Convention on 
the first day of its annual meeting was very 
evidently in harmony with the spirit and 
desire of the assemblage at Washington, 
but because of practical difficulties it was 
referred to the Executive Committee of 
the new organization. But the spirited 
discussion very clearly indicated the de- 
sire and expectation on the part of the 
representative assemblage present that 
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the Missionary Union, the Home Mission 
Society, and the Publication Society shall 
ultimately become in some manner affil- 
iated with the Convention, so that at the 
anniversary there shall be but one society 
meeting to consider reports on foreign 
and home missions and on publication 
work, and totransact all business relat- 
ing to these and all other possible denom- 
inational activities. In the Northern 
Baptist Convention the denomination 
may be said to have “ found itself,” to 
have come to its own. The plan is now 
before the denomination for approval, 
for amendment, or for rejection. All 
signs point to its enthusiastic approval. 
The new society fills the one great gap 
in the organization of the Baptists of the 
land. Southern Baptists have their 
Southern Baptist Convention ; Northern 
Baptists have their local associations, 
their State Conventions, and now, in this 
provisional form, their Northern Baptist 
Convention. The organization a year 
ago at St. Louis of the General Baptist 
Convention of the Baptists of North 
America, which held its second success- 
ful meeting at Jamestown May 23 and 
24, completes the plan, and binds the 
Baptists of the continent into a new 
unity and promises new efficiency. 


Under the cap- 


Canadian Readers tion “ Literary 


and American Periodicals 


tal Discrimination,” The Outlook two 
weeks ago described the effort of the 
Canadian authorities to discourage the 
reading by people in Canada of papers 
and magazines coming from the United 
States. This has been done by insisting 
on a high rate of postage in place of the 
American second-class rate which has 
hitherto been legal between the two 
countries by mutual agreement. The 
extra postage on The Outlook for a year, 
for example, would be about $1.20. Since 
this account was published in The 
Outlook we have received many letters 
from Canadian subscribers protesting 
against their Government’s attempt to 
apply the doctrine of high protection to 
their reading matter. We quote one 
such letter: 


I sincerely regret, as a Canadian, the 
change in our postal laws that makes it 


Taste and Pos- 


1 June 


ae for you to increase the price of 
The Outlook, and I still have hope that this 
error on the part of our authorities may be 
soon remedied, and that you may be abe to 
supply your Canadian customers at the 
former rates. As you have not sent The 
Outlook since May 1, I suppose you must 
think, or take it for granted, that it cannot 
be worth $4.20 to a Canadian. I must say 
that I have missed it very much even these 
two weeks, and can hardly reconcile myself 
to give it up after having had it without a 
break for fifteen years. I have been wonder- 
ing why you could not give your Canadian 
subeceian the benefit of a special price 
($2) and add the postage ($1.20) to that. 1 
would be willing to continue my subscription 
at $3, but feel that $4.20 is quite —. 


We have been obliged to reply to this 
and other letters from Canadian friends 
which make the suggestion that the price 
of The Outlook should be lowered to 
meet the increased postage that we do not 
think it desirable or practicable to have 
one subscription price for The Outlook 
in the United States and another in Can- 
ada. In common with most other Amer- 
ican periodicals, we shall, therefore, be 
obliged to charge Canadian subscribers 
the full amount of postage in addition to 
the subscription price. And as we have 
not thought it quite fair to our Canadian 
subscribers to assume that they are will- 
ing to pay four dollars and twenty cents 
for The Outlook, we have arranged to 
discontinue at their expiration all Cana- 
dian subscriptions, giving ample oppor- 
tunity, however, for renewal at the new 
rate. We are convinced that if the new 
and short-sighted policy is ever to be 
changed, it must be as the result of pro- 
test on behalf of Canadian readers of 
American periodicals, who will, after all, 
feel the matter. with most annoyance. 
We see no other way than that those in 
Canada who—since the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is a representative government 
—are in the last analysis responsible for 
this policy, should meet the situation in 
accordance with whatever their own point 
of view may be. The oppression of 
Canadian “readers by a tax regulation 
established for the supposed benefit of 
Canadians illustrates the inherent fallacy 
of an artificial protective system. It is 
not surprising, however, that Canada 
should confuse oppression and protection 
in this way when she has for so many 
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years suffered from the same confusion 
practiced on a large scale by her nearest 
neighbor—the United States. 


Both Russia and Japan have 
now evacuated the Chinese 
territory of Manchuria in less 
than the limit of time fixed by the Treaty 
of Portsmouth. One might have ex- 
pected this of punctilious Japan. But, 
wonderful to relate, the hitherto procrasti- 
nating Russia was the first to leave. The 
difference in Russia’s present action and 
her promised action some years ago in 
this very matter is striking and signifi- 
cant. Her evasion and delay at that 
‘ime formed one of the_ contributory 
auses of the Japanese war. Russia’s 
gratifying present celerity has now been 
followed by an exhibition of celerity 
from a far slower-moving nation. Close 
upon the evacuation came an Imperial 
Chinese Edict creating a new form of 
government for Manchuria. A Sstart- 
ling change from the usual custom is 
noted. Although the Imperial family is 
Manchu, the chief offices in the new 


Military 
China 


‘Manchurian Government are intrusted 


to Chinese. Moreover, the new officials 
are credited with being militarists. The 
Chinese northern army already numbers 
seventy thousand men, and is being con- 
tinuallyincreased. But the Government's 
plan for the Empire contemplates a 
national army of a million and a half of 
men. For centuries a deep prejudice 
has existed in China against: military 
service. ‘To overcome this, the Throne 
has ordered that military instruction 
shall be compulsory in the public 
schools, that criminals, opium-smokers, 
and unworthy .persons shall not be 


‘accepted for enlistment, that the. local 


authorities shall present a_ sufficient 
number of eligibles on pain of severe 
penalties for failure, that enlisted men 
shall receive a scale of pay of heretofore 
unknown liberality, that their families 
shall be exempt from the land tax, that 
all nobles and officials shall send one or 
more of their sons to the new Peking mili- 
tary academy, and, finally, that in social 
standing army officers shall be assimi- 
lated to the class of Mandarins. ‘These 
changes would be remarkable if for 
nothing else than as confirming the Gov- 


ernment’s new attitude when it recently 
established national schools with inter- 
national instruction, thus discouraging 
the age-long notion that a thorough 
knowledge of the Chinese classics was 
sufficient for any emergency. The army 
organization is practically that of the 
Japanese, with minor changes to suit 
certain Chinese conditions. 


At aConvention of the 
Irish Opposition Trish National party 
to the 

Irish Councils Bill held in Dublin last 

week, the Imsh Coun- 
cils Bill, brought forward by the British 
Prime Minister, and reported at length 
in these columns two weeks ago, was 
unanimously rejected. The hall in the 
Mansion House building was packed by 
two thousand delegates, including a large 
number of Roman Catholic priests, and 
the meeting was presided over by Mr. 
Redmond, who also moved the rejection 
of the bill. Ina vigorous speech against 
the acceptance of the bill he declared 
himself unalterably in favor of Home 
Rule ; protested that, although the bill 
was better than Lord Dunraven’s, it 
was inadequate ; that his advice had 
been rejected; that the provisions of 
the measure were not workable; denied 
any alliance between the Liberal and, 
Irish parties, and said that no such alli- 
ance was possible until Home Rule was 
again in the front rank of the Liberal 
programme. ‘The Liberal Government 
must drop the Rosebery idea and take up 
again the Gladstone idea before such alli- 
ance was possible. There were several 
Irish- Americans. present, among them Mr. 
Richard Croker. ‘The resolution which 
summed up the sentiment calls upon the 
Irish party to oppose the bill in the 
House of Commons, and to urge upon 
the Government the introduction of a 
measure for the establishment of a native 
Parliament, having power over all purely 
Irish affairs, and calls upon all the 
nationalistic forces of the country to 
unite and support their representatives 
in Parliament. On the night when this 
bill was introduced it was generally felt 
that it would satisfy neither conservative 
Englishmen nor radical Irishmen, but no 
one expected that the Irish would turn 
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from it with such unanimity; and the 
action of the Convention is very question- 
_ able from the standpoint of the interests 
of Ireland. ‘The presefftation of a meas- 
ure establishing an Irish Parliament, with 
a responsible executive and jurisdiction 
over all Irish affairs, cannot be made by 
the Liberal Ministry without dividing it, 
three of the most important members, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. 
Haldane, having definitely announced 


that before conceding a distinct Irish Leg- . 


islature they would resign. ‘The Premier 
undoubtedly believes in Home Rule, and 
has offered Ireland the best that he 
could, It looks as if the Irish National- 
ists, under Mr. Redmond’s leadership, 
instead of taking advantage of the short 
step forward, have put their Liberal 
friends in an embarrassing position and 
have taken a barren attitude themselves. 
It is well known that Mr. Redmond was 
constantly consulted by members of the 
Ministry while the measure which he 
now unqualifiedly condemns was in 
process of elaboration, and Liberals are 
at a loss to understand how Mr. Red- 
mond can consistently take the position 
he has now assumed. It is suggested 
that the provision which places the con- 
trol of education in the hands of Catho- 
lic laymen has awakened the vigorous 
»opposition of the Catholic hierarchy in 
Ireland, and that it was the influence of 
the Roman Catholic bishops that  se- 
cured the defeat of the bill. It is not 
easy to believe that the Irish bishops so 
thoroughly distrust all Irish laymen. 
Priests, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
Christian or non-Christian, have a great 
and important part to play in the world, 
but they are very rarely wise political lead- 
ers. Their function lies in a different 
field ; their service to humanity is of a dif- 
ferent kind. The Irish Nationalists mate- 
rially helped to swell the great Liberal 
majority at the last election, but they 
have refused to accept the best measure 
that the head of the Liberal Cabinet 
could offer, and they have now taken 
the position of accepting the whole loaf 
or none, with no prospect of getting 
the whole loaf in the near future. As 
an expression of feeling, the action of 
the Dublin Convention was dramatic ; 
as a way of dealing with practical affairs 
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of the highest importance its wisdom is 
very questionable. ‘The Irish-Americans 
in the Convention who took the liberty 
of defining the policy of this country 
towards Great Britain furnished the only 
element of Irish humor reported on this 
occasion. 


Japan and America 


The enthusiasm with which General 
Kuroki has been received everywhere 
was an expression of the real feeling of 
the great body of Americans towards the 
Japanese people as a people; and one 
fortunate result of the visit of the dis- 
tinguished soldier is the formation of a 
Japan Society, with Dr. John H. Finley, 
President of the College of the City of 
New York, at its head, for the purpose 
of promoting friendly relations between 
this country and Japan. What the two 
sides of the world most greatly need is 
fuller and more intimate acquaintance. 
It is highly probable that the historian 
of three centuries hence will note as the 
most significant fact of the twentieth 
century the coming together of the East 
and the West. Itisacommonly accepted 
doctrine in some quarters that these two 
parts of the world, separated for cen- 
turies by infrequent intercourse and by 
fundamentally divergent views of truth, 
of practical philosophy, and habits and 
modes of life, cannot understand each 
other. This is a curious reflection on 
the intelligence of the East and the 
West. It is as absurd to indict the East 
as untrustworthy, indirect, subtle, and 
deceitful, as to indict the West as wholly 
commercial, entirely lacking in ideals, 
wholly given over to the worship of 
money. ‘The East needs clearer insight 
into the spirit of the West, and the 
West sorely needs a broader and more 
intelligent view of the East. The Occi- 
dental and the Oriental mvst learn to 
live together with mutual self-respect; 
that is written on the blackboard as 
one of the great lessons of this century. 
Those who learn it most quickly will 
get the benefit which always comes with 
knowledge ; those who refuse to learn 
it will suffer the penalties which always 
follow ignorance. 
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That there are very undesirable Japa- 
nese is beyond question, and it is equally 
beyond question that there are eminently 
undesirable Americans. ‘That Japanese 
immigration may need direction and 
control is quite possible; these ques- 
tions are matters of detail; but the no 
tion held by some provincial Americans 
that the Eastern peoples are inferior 
peoples must be taken out, root and 
branch, by an_ educational process. 
Americans as a whole do not subseribe 
to any such doctrine ; they are too well 
informed. They know too much about 
the extraordinary ability of the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Hindu, and the Per- 
sian; but there is still in this country, 
as among Western peoples generally, an 
ancient sense of swperiority, which has 
no basis in fact; as there is in the East 
a general sense of superiority to the 
West, which has equally small basis in 
fact. 

It ought to be a part of the business 
of every teacher in every school to teach 
the right racial attitude ; to implant deep 
in the minds of children the equality of 
the great races; to make them under- 
stand ‘the immense contributions of Far 
Eastern countries to the sum total of 
civilization, the enormous accumulations 
of capital in the arts, tndustries, and 
general intelhgence which these peoples 
have contributed to the common wealth 
of the world. A great deal of mischief 
has been done by the partisan teaching 
of history. Antagonism to England was 
kept up for years by the partial state- 
ments in regard to the war of the Revo- 
lution. Since these chapters in our 
school histories have been amended 
there has been a marked disappearance 
of the old prejudices and misconceptions. 
Suéh antagonisms belong to the past 
ages as much as the thumb-screw and 
the rack. ‘They were pardonable in our 
ancestors, because our ancestors did not 
understand, but they are unpardonable 
inus. Every child in every school in 
America oug'it to be given a right view 
of the rank of the great peoples of the 
Far East. The halt in their progress, 
the imperfeccions of their civilization, 
ought to be pointed out, but it ought 
also to be suggested that Western prog- 
ress has not been without its drawbacks, 
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and that Western civilization is not yet 
an entirely harmonious creation. 

As for the talk about war, it can only 
be said that it is mischievous if it is 
serious, and it is in very bad taste if it 
is a mere form of political humor. There 
is an element in this country which is 
always ready for war. Its sleep is haunt- 
ed by nightmares of German invasion, 
of the violation of the Monroe Doctrine 
in South America, of combinations in 
Europe to hinder the development of 
American trade. Only a few years ago 
many gentlemen went about as if pos- 
sessed of inside information, and declared 
with bated breath that we should be 
at war with Germany within three years. 
These gentlemen were perfectly familiar 
with the subtle schemes of the Emperor ; 
they could predict to a date the time of 
his descent on South America; they 
could give almost the hour of the declara- 
tion of war. ‘These prophets have now 
given place to another group of gentle- 
men who are confident that Japan is 


waiting for the opportunity of adminis- 


tering a fatal blow to American institu- 
tions, crippling American commerce and 
humiliating the American spirit. Dis- 
regarding all tangibleand visible evidence 
of the Japanese attitude and temper, they 
insist that the recent triumph of a nation 
which had to stand up for its existence 
has so inflamed Japanese pride that notb- 
ing short of a devastating triumph over 
the United States will meet the national 
desires. Nothing could have been more 
irrational, mischievous, and silly than 
the war talk in which these gentlemen 
promptly indulged when_the school situ- 
ation, which Mr. Kennan describes on 
another page, arose. ‘The Japanese are 
being as grossly misrepresented by these 
men as were Americans by the larger 
part of Furope before and during the 
Spanish War. If any one had believed 
many leading European journals at that 
time, America had started on a career 
of conquest. She meant to seize and 
keep Cuba; she was meditating a descent 
on the coast of Spain; she had gottena 
footing in the Philippines simply for the 
purpose of founding an Oriental Empire. 
In short, she was brute force and inso- 
lent selfishness incarnate. Europe has 
awakened from this ridiculous nightmare, 
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Americans ought to know better, by 
reason of injustice which has been done 
them, than to take the same ignorant 
attitude and pursue the same mischie- 
vous policy in regard to a great friendly 
people. 

If the Japan Society helps in any 
way to give people more information, 
broader views, and the right feeling 
toward Japan, it will render a real serv- 
ice. From the beginning of its inter- 
course with the world, Japan had noth- 
ing but friendship from this Government. 
The confidence and friendly feeling 
secured so far are of inéstimable impor- 
tance in ways which short-sighted dema- 
gogues and labor leaders do not under- 
stand. 


Reformed Fudaism 


Among the many hundred Jewish con- 
gregations in this country a few hold 
regular services on Sunday at the usual 
hour of worship. This is practically all 
that Christian churches and the general 
public are aware of concerning one of 
the most interesting and significant re- 
ligious movements of our time—the re- 
form movement in Judaism. An impulse 
toward it was given in the eighteenth 
century by Moses Mendelssohn, as the 
apostle of culture among the Jews, in 
sympathy with the general movement 
historically known as the Aufk/drung, or 
enlightenment. ‘The effect of this upon 
the petrified usages of the synagogue 
appeared in 1815 at Berlin, in the gath- 
ering of a congregation for worship with 
choir-singing, organ music, and a sermon 
and prayers in the vernacular—innova- 
tions stoutly resisted. “Ihe same resist- 
ance opposed a similar venture at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1824. It was 
not till 1842 that the first reformed con- 
gregation Was permanently organized at 
Baltimore, next after which, in 1845, 
came Emanu-Fl in New York, now the 
largest in the country. In the congenial 
air of this Republic the Jewish reforma- 
tion has obtained a freer and fuller 
development than in its birthplace, so 
that there are few congregations of note 
which have not been more or less affected 


by it. 


The distinctive affirmation of the re- 

formers is that Judaism is not a ritual, 
or a dogma, but a life, and a Messianic 
mission to bring mankind to the knowt- 
edge of God and his righteousness. 
Only the moral and religious precepts 
of the Old Testament are held to be 
permanently valid, all the merely cere- 
monial ordinances that are incompatible 
with modern civilization being discarded. 
As in the English Puritan movement, 
the sermon, not the ritual, is the domi- 
nant element in religious services. The 
attitude of the reform rabbi to the 
Talmud and other rabbinical literature 
is precisely the same as that of the Prot- 
estant theologtan to the works of the 
early Christian Fathers—respectful but 
independent. The attitude of each to 
the Scriptures has been similarly modi. 
fied by the results of modern historical 
criticism. supply of scholarly 
rabbis is well provided for by such insti- 
tutions as the Union College at Cincin- 
nati and the Jewish Theological School 
at New York. 
. The reform movement has effected 2 
great change in the position assigned to 
women: from Oriental it has become 
Occidental. The “ women’s gallery ”’ is 
no more; mixed choirs and family pews 
have come instead. A _ confirmation 
service at Pentecost has been introduced, 
in which no longer boys alone, but boys 
and girls,come forward. In a number 
of congregations women enjoy full mem- 
bership in equality of rights with men. 
Since 1893 the Council of Jewish Wo- 
men has taken an active part in the 
social religious life. 

There are, however, only about sixteen 
congregations, all in the larger cities, in 
which, because of the difficulty of a strict 
observance of the Saturday Sabbath, 
the Sunday service has been instituted, 
but merely as a supplementary provision 
for religious needs, like the mid-week 
meetings of churches. In 1887 the 
congregation of Dr. Hirsch, in Chicago, 


transferred its Sabbath service to Sunday. 


Some have sympathized with this sacri- 
fice of the letter to the spirit, but it has 
had no followers till now, when the 
Free Synagogue in New York is to do so. 
As. long as some Christian sects insist 
on the seventh-day Sabbath, it is not 


| 
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strange that the Jewish reformer clings 
to it. Yet his central aim— identical 
with Paul’s, to universalize a national 
religion—logically tends to the ultimate 
transfer of the Mosaic Sabbath to the 
modern rest-day, on the Pauline prinet- 
ple that whatever interferes with the cen- 
tral aim must be suffered to go. On this 
principle the Central Conference of Rab- 
bis in 1892 set aside the immemorial 
requirement of circumcision, as the sacra- 
mental initiation of a Gentile convert 
into the house of Israel. 

Between the reformed and the ortho- 
dox Jews, who have been heavily rein- 
forced of late by immigrants from east- 
ern Europe and are wedded to Levitical 
rites and rabbinical traditions, there is 
little in common but the racial spirit. 
The orthodox still expect the advent of 
a personal Messiah of the house of 
David. The reformed, renouncing this, 
expect the ancient hope to be fulfilled 
by Israel as the Messianic people, with 
a mission to establish justice, truth, and 
peace onearth. Within the comprehen- 


siveness of Judaism extreme differences 


in doctrine are as compatible now as 
when it was roomy enough for the an- 
tagonistic sects of Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes to dwell together. This 
comprehensiveness is favored by the 
decentralized polity of Judaism. Each 
local congregation is autonomous. None 
may excommunicate another. No ban 
is in store for heresy. Each rabbi is 
accorded the independence due to a 
scholar and theologian, with a larger 
freedom than that of most ministers of 
Christian churches. 

Signs show here and there something 
like that temporary arrest of develop- 
ment which overtook the Lutheran ref- 
ormation in the post-Lutheran age. That 
modernized worship and intellectual cul- 
ture for the well-to-do are not its goal is 
attested by the recent organization of 
the Free Synagogue in New York after 
three months of preparatory preaching. 
Free it is, not only to follow the torch- 
bearers of modern learning, but also for 
the true prophetic work announced by 
Isaiah, and by Jesus in Isaiah’s words 
at Nazareth. This basal note of re- 
formed Judaism was struck at the Pitts- 
burg Conference of Rabbis in 1885— 


“to solvé on the basis of justice and 
righteousness the problems presented 
by the contrasts and evils of the present 
organization of society.” Reaffirming 
this, Dr. Hirsch, of Chicago, says: 
“He is the loyal Jew who strives to 
make righteousness real in all the rela- 
tions between man and man.” The 
Mosaic books represent a fraternal de- 
mocracy as the social ideal of Israel. 
This the Free Synagogue reasserts. 
Discarding fixed dues and pew rents for 
voluntary contributions, it welcomes 
poor and rich to membership on equal 
terms. ‘Social service building upon 
the rock of social justice” is its watch- 
word. There are tens of thousands of 
Jews without synagogue anchorage, 
whom it is its primary hope thus to 
reach by a ministry equally divided 
between the Fast Side and the central 
district of the city. From both rich and 
poor its rabbi, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, a 
man of high personal qualities, has 
already gathered numbers and pledges 
assuring a permanent and growing work 
when it sets forward after the summer 
pause. The Free Synagogue, says Dr. 
Wise, will be “as free as the ancient 
prophets of Israel” in applying eternal 
principles to the problems of the time. 
Reformed Judaism has certainly a heredi- 
tary part in the moral leadership of the 
community. The Free Synagogue isa 
clear. accession to the mobilized moral 
forces of the city. 


Many Minds, One 
_ Heart 


That the idea of personality held by 
many people is crude and narrow is evi- 
dent to all who read books or hear 
addresses and’ sermons. It is often 
written and talked about as if it were a 
simple assertion of. individual passions, 
appetites, and desires, an elementary put- 
ting forth of personal energy. There 
are many men and women who live in 
America (though it is a misuse of lan- 
guage to call them Americans) whose 
idea of liberty is to do precisely what 
they please, without reference to the 
health, comfort, peace, or even life of 
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others ; who translate the noble word 
liberty, with all its implications of 
self-restraint and self-sacrifice, into the 
anarchy of lawless self-assertion. By 


liberty they mean an unlimited oppor-. 


tunity of being selfish, discourteous, and 
disagreeable ; by freedom they mean a 
chance to make life harder for their 
neighbors. They constitute an unre- 
solved residuum of barbarism in a civil- 
ized society, and they make popular 
government unpopular with all who care 
enough for the people to be anxious for 
their morals or their manners. 

Personality is not manifested by em- 
phasizing those things in ourselves which 
set us at variance with other people, as 
righteousness is not demonstrated by 
disagreeing with all our neighbors and 
being anxious on all occasions to take up 
the rdle of Athanasius against the world. 
To be intensely conscious of one’s own 
rectitude and excessively suspicious of 
the rectitude of everybody else is to be 
a fanatic, not a saint. 

The soul of personality comes to light 
in the unfolding of the forces and ener- 
gies of our spirits along the highest 
lines—those lines upon which all must 
travel who approach the kingdom of 
heaven. As we draw near to heaven 
we draw near to one another, because 
we are steadily outgrowing and casting 
away the ignorance, selfishness, and hard- 
ness of spirit which make us suspicious, 


irritating, self-asserting ; and continually . 
developing the love, helpfulness, joy in~ 


the happiness of others, which unite men 


in the peace and bliss of heaven. Those. 


who think that personality is a limitation 
of time and earth do not interpret it 
largely or nobly enough; they accept its 
elementary and crude manifestations as 
. the showing forth of its soul, and find in 
its emphasis on difference the secret of 


a power which is fulfilled only in unity, ¢: 


When the mists of ignorance have van- 
ished; when we all seek those best 
things which, because they are best, are 
common fo all men; when we shall all 
see eye to eye, and can all say with utter 
sincerity, “Not my will but Thine be 


done,” we shall reveal the soul of per- | 


sonality. To be at one with one another 
does not involve the obliteration of that 
personality in which the moral signifi- 
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cance of life is rooted; to reach the 
unity of spirit and purpose which we 
have in mind when we speak of heaven 
does not involve the destruction of that 
variety of temperament and nature which 
gives life its zest and unfailing interest, 
and in which the possibilities of humanity 
are fulfilled. The final unity of heaven 
is expressed not in uniformity but in 
variety ; and its richness and complete- 
ness are suggested in these words from 


a recently published sermon on “The 


New Song in Heaven” by that master 
of the deep things of the spirit, Phillips 
Brooks : 


It seems to me that in this variety of 
Christian anticipation there is a great tribute 
to the essential divinity of the Gospel pic- 
ture of our Lord. How is it that all sorts of 
men have been able to idealize the personal- 
ity of Jesus of Nazareth, and find in him a 
satisfaction for all their infinite variety of 
want? Does it not bear witness to a certain 
universality in the picture that the Bible 
gives us, which is nothing less than divine? 
Only the whole God can satisfy the whole 
man and allmen. Can you conceive of any 
other of the great helpers of the human race 
being idealized with such infiniteness of 
help? When we see how the times and the 
minds which, mentally, morally, and spirit- 
ually, have had the*largest and appe- 
tites have been perfectly satisfied with the 
anticipation of a heaven in which they should 
see Jesus and be with him, must we not own 


' that there was in his early life some sug- 


— of this mysterious and divine abun- 
ance which 7 gathered around it, and 
which mankind has found in it? 

When we speak of this part of the jo 
of heaven—a joy in communion with 
Christ—that part of the description of the 
new song that none can learn but they who 
have been redeemed becomes peculiarly 
intelligible. It has passed into a region 
where only the persora! experience can fol- 
low it, the region of most intimate personal 
companionship and love. None but those 
who love Christ can rejoice and sing for his 
presence. Nay, more than this, since each 
redemption is a separate and peculiar thing, 
since each redeemed soul passes through its 
——— of grace, a new feature enters 

re into the singing of the new song— 
that, though the song will be but one because 
redemption is one, it must also be many be- 
cause redemptions are so manifold. Each 
voice that sings will sing like all the rest, and 
yet sing differently. Each singer will sing 
to his own Saviour. Each will remember his 
own calling, his own gradual conviction, 
especially the moment apart from all other 
Christians’ holiest moments, when Jesus 
made the covenant with his individual soul. 
Each song will ring with peculiar memories 


| 
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of the paths, the open plains, the dark moun- pioneering than that of the travelers in 


‘tain passes, when it was practiced alone 


upon the upward journey. 

And thus there will be forever in the new 
song of the redeemed that mingling of single- 
ness with manifoldness, of combined unity 
with distinct personality, which is the beauty 
of all music and character and life. 


The Spectator 


During a recent Western trip the Spec- 
tator became a part of a home-seekers’ 
excursion. Every-day travelers are of 
little importance to Western railways 
compared with prospective settlers, and 
regular trains are ruthlessly divided into 
sections, while time-tables are apparently 
forgotten, in the frantic effort to transport 
several hundred followers of the star of 
empire to the unbroken plains. This 
particular company was bound for the 
Panhandle of Texas, and probably not 
ten persons in the four coach-loads had 
ever before been west of the Missouri 
River. The Spectator left the comfort- 
able Pullman and made a pilgrimage to 
the home-seekers. It is a good thing for 
a traveler to visit the chair cars and 
smokers occasionally. * It tends to con- 
tentment and satisfaction to see how the 
“ other half” fares on long journeys. 


~ Yet this “ other half” was by no means 
limited in means or unable to secure the 
best accommodations on the train had it 
so desired. The men had a sturdy, 
prosperous, yet frugal look. They were 
a high average of Americanism, and most 
of them were over thirty years old. They 
wore’ store clothes,” to be sure, but the 
land agent in charge of the party said 
that practically every one had enough 
money or credit to buy a farm at the 
journey’s end. Few women were in the 
party. I'wo accompanied their husbands ; 
three others were widows going to select 
land for themselves ; two school-teachers 
were bent on the same errand. Children 
of all ages were inabundance. All were 
from northern Illinois, southern Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, and all came from 
farming communities. They ate at the 
lunch-counters—after their baskets gave 
out—and many would sleep in the tourist 
car sleeper. This was a far different 


prairie schooners in early days. 


“ Yes, it’s a long way to move at our 
time of life,” agreed a thoughtful-faced 
member of the party, in response to the 
Spectator’s remark. “But it seemed 
the best thing to do. I had a chance 
to sell my hundred acres for a good 
price. I could clear up the mortgage 
and have enough left to buy two hun- 
dred acres down in the Southwest—free 
of debt. I’ve paid interest on that mort- 
gage a good while,” with a half-sigh, 
The prospect of freedom from debt leads 
many a home-seeker to make the change. 

“ But how do you know that you can 
raise crops there ?” 

“T don’t know it, but others are doing 
it, and if they can, [ am willing to try. 
One of our neighbors has been in Okla- 
homa four years. He came back ona 
visit, and told us how well he has done. 
His land has doubled in value, and he 
is worth twice what he was in other 
ways. He got us in the notion of 
going.” This is the turning-point in the 
decision of the home-seeker—the reports 
of acquaintances. 

“How many are going from your 
neighborhood ?” 

“Ten families altogether—three have 
gone already. Probably I wouldn’t have 
changed if the rest hadn’t. I said I 
would go if the Smiths did, and -others 
agreed to go if we did, and when the 
agent got us all together, and showed 
the samples of grain and pictures of 
the land, we just shook hands on it and 
got ready. We are going to buy land 
close together, and we expect to feel just 
as much at home as we were in Illinoy.” 

That is one secret of much of the new 
westward movement. ‘The new country 
is so expansive that there is opportunity 
for old neighbors to be neighbors still, and 
they encourage one another in taking the 
momentous step. One finds these trans- 
planted neighborhoods all through the 


- plains region, and they usually include 


much happiness and contentment in 
their surroundings. 


The women were not so sure of the 
proposition. “It seems as though we 
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were going out to the edge of nowhere,” 
one expressed it. “I’ve always lived 
close to folks, and when they talked 
about settling ten miles from a railroad 
I refused to think of it. Finally, there 
were so many of our friends going, and 
the men who went last fall and looked 
at the land were so pleased with it, that 
I gave up. But it is going to be pretty 
lonesome for a while, I guess.” Prob- 
ably she is right. Life in a new country 
is ‘pretty lonesome” for the farmers’ 
wives. It is not quite so bad as it used 
to be before the advent of the rural car- 
rier and the telephone, but it is not the 
same as the old home back East. ‘The 
Texas Panhandle did not look enticing 
to these wives who had been used to 
close neighbors and the associations of 
lifetime friends. Yet it showed the 
courage of the American woman that, 
when the fathers and husbands said it 
was best, they stifled every sigh and 
started uncomplainingly across a half- 
dozen States to find a home on a treeless 
farm where a low-roofed frame dwelling 
and a windmill must for a long time be 
the substitute for a shaded yard and a 
familiar, roomy house. Some.summer 
days will seem very long, and the home- 
sickness will be very real for many of 
these home-seekers—but the sacrifice is 
made, even in later middle life, cheer- 
fully, for the benefit of the children. 
One of the travelers showed a letter 
from her sister who had gone to north- 
western Canada, and was forty miles from 
a railway, where snow in March was in 
huge banks against the house. ‘ We 
will not have that to go through, any- 
how, she remarked, thankfully. | 


For most of the home-seekers the ex- 
periment will prove a happy one. There 
is no cessation or limit to this modern 
exodus. Our train that day ran in four 
sections ; five other roads had similar 
passenger business; two thousand ex- 
cursionists went through the St. Louis 
gateway alone that month—not to men- 
tion Kansas City, Omaha, and St. Paul. 
It is estimated that over three hundred 
thousand home-seekers move westward 
every spring—and practically none 
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move back. So they must prosper. 
The forebodings attending the unfamil- 
jar journey soon vanish when they get 
in touch with the new constructive life 
going on along the frontier—if the mid- 
prairie region can be called frontier at 
this advanced age. 


Unconsciously, one of the home-seekers 
gave the psychological reason for the 
movement when he said, “ It is going to 
be worth while to start a farm right once 
and not take what somebody else has 
begun.” The constructive idea, the 
instinct to build from the bottom, absorbs 
the Westerner and is the lure that goes 
far with these emigrants from established 
communities. And the children! How 
much the American father and mother 
are willing todo forthe children! In this 
case it means real hardship; for, un- 


questionably, after middle life—which- 


had been reached by half the party— it 
is far more comfortable to stay on the 
old farm. There.is no romance in mov- 
ing eight hundred miles, whether it be in 
wagons or in chaircars, and many of the 
familiar belongings are missed when 
household goods have been jolted on 
freight trains and hauled overland in 
hay-racks to the new home. 


Not a single regret was expressed by 


“the members of the party. The little 


folks naturally were wide-eyed in enjoy- 
ment of the trip’s novelty; the parents 
were tired but hopeful; none was sorry 
that the change had been undertaken. 
Nor will any real regrets come later. Like 
the other tens of thousands who have 
sought new homes, they will find cheer 
and prosperity, good neighbors, and ad- 
vantages of which they did not dream. 
The Spectator was almost convinced by 
their optimism, and half wished to follow 
their fortunes as a partaker in their lot. 
They would be practically out of debt ; 
they were strong and_intelligent—why 
should they not prosper? However, it 
was only a half-wish. The breaking in 
of a new farm is not for every one—and 
the Pullman seat with its heap of maga- 
zines and papers looked better than ever 


after the visit to the home-seekers’ car. 


— 
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Divorce in Amenca: [he Problem 


BY E. RAY STEVENS 


Judge of the Ninth Judicial Circuit, Wisconsin 


’ \HE court loungers and hangers- 
on showed evident signs of 
interest and surprise as the 

accused told that he had been married to 

two wives. both of whom lived with him 
in his scanty quarters in the capitol city 
of Wisconsin. <A few days later, seated 
in his cell in the jail, this same man 
wrote on long strips of cardboard, his 

only writing material: “I want to say a 

word to the people of the State. ... I 

feel in my own heart that I am not a 

bigamist, for I and my first wife had 

parted before I married my second wife. 

My wife and myself agreed to part for 

good, and we told one another that we 

could do as we liked. We had troubles 
on both sides, and thought we best to 
separate for good... . . \s far as all of 
us living in the same house is concerned, 

I want to say that my first wife was 

badly in need of help. We were going to 

keep her with us for about two months.” 

In his thought this man takes us back 
to the time when man claimed the right 
to change his spouse as often as we pro- 
cure new garments. Like the Lroquois, 
he belieyed in the right of either party 
to dissolve the marriage bond at will. 

To this man marriage and divorce are 
purely matters of agreement between the 
man and the woma1—a contract that may 
be made and unmade at the will of these 
two persons alone—a relationship in 
which the people as a whole have not 
so much interest as in the agreement 
that one may make to have his walks 
cleared of snow. 

Herein arises the divorce problem. 
which, like Banquo’s ghost, will not 
down—a problem which will never be 
solved until we recognize that the public 
has a vital interest in every marriage 
performed and in every divorce granted, 

One marriage in ten ends in divorce. 
In some States the ratio is as great as 
one to five. In the twenty years follow- 


ing the close of the Civil War (1867- 
1886) 328,716 divorces were granted in 
the United States, an average of about 
forty-five for every day of every week 
during these twenty years. During that 

period the number of divorces increased | 
two and a half times as fast as the popu- 
lation. In England and Wales there 
were 718 marriages to each divorce, 
while during the same twenty years 
there was an average of only twenty 
marriages to each divorce in Wisconsin. 
In Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, during 
the twenty years subsequent to this 


period there were only ten marriages to 


each clivorce. 

A dozen States have collected the sta- 
tistics of divorce for the past twenty 
years. In all cf them except Connecti- 
cut the flood of divorces has been stead- 
ily increasing during this period. The 
same is true of European countries, al- 
though no civilized nation except Japan 
has so great a percentage of divorce as 
ine United States. When we read that 
more divorces are granted. in the United 
States each year than in all of the rest 
of the Christian world; Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Greek, more than in all Europe 
outside the Balkan Peninsula, with all 
civilized Australia and Africa thrown 
in; when we recall that authors like 
Dickens, statesmen like Sumner, rulers 
like Napoleon, naval heroes like Nelson, 
musicians like Patti, actors like Forrest, 
orators like Cicero, have all been divorced 
from their spouses, we are apt to forget 
that there is a bright side to the picture. 

In their consideration of the problems 
connected with marriage and divorce 
men have often gone to extremes. A 
man of sufficient balance and mental 
power to be Lord Chancellor of England 
(Lord Hetherley) declared that, if mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister became 
legal, the decadence of England was 
inevitable; he would rather see three 


A second article by Judge Stevens, entitled “Divorce in America: The 


Solution” will appear in 


he Outlook next week.—TuHe Evpirors 
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hundred thousand Frenchmen land on 
the English coasts. At a meeting held 
in the capitol of this Nation in February, 
1906, it was solemnly recommended that 
the divorce problem be solved by attach- 
ing a divorce coupon to every marriage 
certificate, which coupon would doubtless 
be good for one divorce whenever and 
wherever presented. 

We are liable to jump at the conclu- 
sion that the increasing number of 
divorces marks degeneracy and an in- 
creasing sway of passions, that it means 
an absolute decline in social morality. 
Absence of divorce does not prove ideal 
conditions of domestic life, more than 
powder proves the pure white complexion. 
There were fewer divorces in England 
in the two centuries preceding the enact- 
ment of the Divorce Act of 1857, during 

hich time only the wealthy could afford 
the luxury of a Parliamentary divorce, 
than in the single year 1902. 

Nor does the number of divorces equal 

the number of families in which there is 


serious trouble, imperfect or vicious . 


domestic conditions, homes like that of 
Charles Dickens, where “ nothing can 
put them right,” to use Dickens’s own 
words, “until we are ali dead, buried, 
and risen.” ‘These divorces show only 
the number of those who are willing to 
disclose to the public their intimate per- 
sonal family relationships rather than 
longer endure the real or imaginary 
troubles from which they suffer. 

Milton perceived that there would be 
some hesitation in rehearsing family 
troubles in court. Asa matter of justice 
to women, he contended that the head of 
the family should in all cases determine 
whether there should be a separation. 
He writes, speaking of the women: It 
is “an unseemly affront to the seques- 
tered and veiled modesty of that sex to 
have her unpleasingness and other con- 


cealments bandied up and down and. 


aggravated in open court by those hired 
masters of tongue fence.” 

The procedure advocated by Milton 
was a Strictly private trial in which the 
husband discharged the function of pros- 
ecutor, furnished the evidence, and played 
the part of judge. He convinced him- 
self that there is no injustice to the wife 
in such procedure, for, if the separation 
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is deserved, it is right. If it is not de- 
served, the man who puts her away is in 
all likelihood unjust, and to part from 
an unjust man is a happiness and no 
injury to be lamented. ‘This argument 
must have been formulated during the 
bitter days when Milton’s wife dwelt with 
her father and refused “‘to comfort and 
refresh him against the evil of a solitary 
life.” 

Back of the divorce problem are fun- 
damental instincts which may be regu- 
lated, but not destroyed nor completely 
changed. Cicero by his oratory ruled 
men, but at the age of sixty could not 
resist the charms of a young heiress, rich 
in physical beauty and worldly goods, 
so he put aside the wife of his early 
manhood, who was old, faded, and poor 
like himself. Henry VIII. was destined 
for the priesthood and a life of celibacy, 
until the accident of the death of his 
elder brother left him heir apparent to 
the throne. Patti moved an audience 
as if each obeyed her command, yet fell 
into such relations with her tenor that 
even her spendthrift husband was forced 
to divoree her, and thereby lose his 
“gold mine,” as he called her. Warren 
Hastings preserved the British Empire 
in India, yet lost himself to one who was 
then the wife of another, with whom he 
lived an ideal married life for nearly 
fifty years after she had obtained a 
divorce from her husband that she might 
marry Hastings. 

These instincts have prompted the 
marriage and separation of men and 
women throughout the ages. Primitive 
people separated with little formality ; 
the husband’s clothing was thrown from > 
the house, or the purchase price paid for 
the wife returned to the husband. 

Whatever the formalities required to 

ring about a separation, ways have 
always been found to release the un- 
happy spouse. Where the person seek- 
ing separation had sufficient means, the 
ecclesiastical courts usually found 
some impediment to the original mar- 
riage which rendered it null and void 
and thus left the parties as if there had 
been no marriage. 
. When spouses quarreled, they straight- 
Way became as much interested in their 
pedigrees as does the modern Daughter 
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of the American Revolution. Spiritual 
relationships and those gained in bap- 
tism, as well as natural relationships, 
were resorted to when necessary. Coke 
tells of a marriage declared null and 
void because the husband stood god- 
father to a cousin of the wife. Margaret 
Tudor (daughter of Henry VII.) was 
divorced on the plea that her first hus- 
band, James IV. of Scotland, who had 
in fact been killed on the field of Flodden 
three years before, was alive at the time 
of the second marriage. It was not 
until Louis XII. met a young and wealthy 
widow that he found that his wife of 
twenty-two years was his fourth cousin, 
whose father had been his godfather; 
for this impediment he was divorced, 
then married the widow. When Henry 
VIII. wished to marry his brot % 
widow, he procured a papal dispensauon 
permitting the marriage ; but later, when 
fascinated by Ann Boleyn, the marriage 
was declared null and void because the 
Pope had no power to grant such dis- 
pensation. Napoleon found formal jus- 
tification for his separation from Jose- 
phine in the fact that the nuptial blessing 
lacked a formality prescribed by canon 
law—the presence of the parish priest 
and witnesses. Not content with this, 
the further ground was assigned that 
Napoleon himself did not consent to the 
marriage. 

Divorce is but the outward manifesta- 
tion of underlying social evils, a part of 
the movement for social liberation which 
has been gaining strength and volume 
since the days of the Reformation. For- 
merly woman was dependent upon her 
father .and brothers until some man 


‘assumed the burden of her’ support. 


Spinsters were looked upon with com- 
miseration, helpless, dependent creatures, 
The identity of the wife was merged in 
that of the husband. Milton had his 
Adam pray for an “equal inferior” to 
share the garden with him, 

Since many women are economically 
independent before marriage, they are 
not of necessity dependent on their hus- 
bands for support after marriage. They 
will no longer accept conditions of life 
meekly endured by their mothers in the 
days when the husband exercised his 
common-law right to beat the wife with 


a “stick no larger than his thumb.” 
There is: pathos in the belated awaken- 
ing of the aged woman who for forty 
years had been knocked down and 
dragged about by her hair, over whose 
head chairs and other like objects had 
been broken, who finally prayed for 
divorce because she feared that, if longer 
compelled to live with the defendant, 
she might suffer some personal violence 
at his hands! 

The divorce movement, in so far as 
it is influenced by woman’s growing 
independence, is but the evidence of a 
healthy discontent with such conditions. 
We are now in the transition stage that 
shall ultimately lead to a higher and 
more permanent type of family, consist- 
ing of self-respecting and mutually re- 
spected equals, knit together by ties that 
shall be far more tenacious than any 
bond fashioned by an age of dependence 
and subjugation. The great majority of 
divorces in Wisconsin come from the 
walks of life where the wife is still eco- 
nomicaltly dependent, where she has bar- 
tered herself for life support. 

The husband, likewise, is less depend- 
ent on the wife. The boarding-house, 
the hotel, the club, are taking the place 
of the home. The tailor, the Chinaman, 
and the button that may be sewed on 
with a hammer are factors in his libera- 
tion. The man who finishes a day’s 
business in Chicago in time to catch a 
train that shall take him to New York 
to transact business on the morrow is 
not satisfied, in matters of marriage or 
divorce, with the ways of his ancestors 
who traveled with the ox team. 

The man who toils all day in the shop 
and the woman who attempts to care for 
home and children in some crowded 
tenement have less of sweetness and 
light than their forbears on some fair 
New England farm. The tenement home 
ceases to attract; drink, cruelty, failure 
to support, infidelity, these and other ills 
follow in the wake of far too many lives 
passed under such conditions, 

As we ascend the social scale we find 
the husband engrossed in his profession 
or business, the wife wrapped up in soci- 
ety or philanthropy and the home—each 
with interests that leave scarcely an 
hour for real family life. The tie that 
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binds becomes weaker and its dissolu- 
tion easier. 

Social discontent plays its part. Girls 
who dream of marriage with a peer of 
the realm or a captain in the army find 
life with a wage-earner rather irksome. 
‘The young married couple, with an in- 


come of fifteen hundred dollars, but liv- 


ing as if it were five thousand, need not 
be far-sighted to see the divorce court at 
the other end of the path that leads from 
the church door. Lessened belief in the 
sacredness of marriage permits many to 
seek legal separation who otherwise 
would be restrained by religious convic- 
tions. 

The chief cause for the flood of di- 
vorce is the great number of hasty, ill- 
considered, wholly bad marriages per- 
formed each year. Any genuine reform 
of our divorce system must commence 
at the beginning rather than at the end 
of the marriage. The improper mar- 
riages each fear greatly exceed in num- 
ber the improper divorces. Outside 
certain limitations as to age, blood rela- 
tionship, and mental capacity, people 
may marry from mere impulse or caprice, 
fleeting fancy, pique, or jealousy, without 
the slightest recognition of the earnest- 
ness or the seriousness of the step that 
is taken. Any county fair or street car- 
nival can find some couple ready to be 


married in a balloon for notoriety’s sake. 


Every now and then the papers tell 
the story of a village dance where three 
couples out of four in a quadrille were 
married before the music began, or of 
some village justice who arose late at 
night, and, without change of clothing, 
through an open window, married some 
wandering twain by the light of a match 
dimly burning. The other day, as I 
left the court-house, four couples of 
young people passed the building. One 
girl said, ‘“‘ Let’s go in and get married.” 
Had some dare-devil responded, “ All 
right,” we might have had four more 
couples on the way to the divorce court. 
Recently the papers recorded the fact 
that a tramp, -walking on a wager across 
the continent, had less difficulty in find- 
ing a maiden and a minister to make 
him a benedict on the way than he had 
in covering the required number of miles 
per day, 
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A Western paper of recognized stand- 
ing (Portland Oregonian) recently said, 
with more zeal than justice, perhaps, 
that “‘a large share of this mischief is 
done by lazy and greedy preachers who 
ought to be sawing wood for fifty cents 
a cord, instead of marrying babies for a 
few dollars apiece.” Be this as it may, 
any man and woman, however unfit to 
assume this relationship, can always 
find some magistrate or minister to unite 
them for life or for the divorce court. 
We can never have a proper regulation 
of marriage while the State permits the 
magistrate or minister who is to receive 
the fee to determine whether the marriage 
shall be performed. 

Most States still recognize the com- 
mon-law marriage. Without the pres- 
ence of magistrate or minister, with no 
witness present and no record made, the 
common-law marriage may be consum- 
mated in some dark and cozy corner 
long after the lawyer has laid aside his 
pen and left his briefs and his books; 
yet we do not think of transferring an 
acre of land or of taking security for a 
loan without the assistance of a lawyer. 

When we in Wisconsin propose legis- 


lation that shall in some way regulate 


marriage, the bill is laughed out of the 
Legislature, and classed with legislation 
taxing old bachelors to provide for the 
support of old maids. In fact, there are 
more laws to tax bachelors than prop- 
erly to regulate marriage. Texas some 
years ago imposed a penalty of fifty dol- 
lars a year on every unmarried man over 
thirty who did not exercise due diligence 
in an endeavor to marry. Due diligence 
under this law was shown by producing 
an affidavit of some respectable woman 


, that he had offered himself in marriage 


during the year. Missouri adopted a 
* Single Tax Law” in 1897, which pro- 
vided that any,maiden or widow who 
rejected an offer of marriage should be 


‘sentenced to six months darning the 


socks and sewing on the buttons of the 
rejected suitor. 

Society has established tribunals to 
pass on the right of the husband and 
wife to leave the married state; why 
should it not regulate their right to enter 
upon the same estate? Yet we must 
recognize that the most that legislation 
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can do is to so regulate marriage that it 
shall be surrounded by the most favor- 
able legal environments. Legislation too 
-far in advance of the thought of the 
people produces evil results. Bavaria 
prohibited the marriage’ of all persons 
who were not able to support themselves. 
As a result, one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber of children were born out of wed- 
lock. Immediately upon the repeal of 
the law the marriages increased fifty per 
cent., and there was a corresponding de- 
crease in the number Of illegitimate chil- 
dren. In Mexico, after the church lands 
were confiscated, the priests, in order to 
maintain their revenues, raised the mar- 
riage fee. The fee did not bring an 
increased revenue, but there was no 
decrease in the birth-rate or in the num- 
ber of new homes established. 

Our apathy and lack of care as to 
preparation for the responsibilities of 
married life are well-nigh incredible. We 
carefully instruct our children as to their 
behavior in the ball-room and at the din- 
ner-table, in the office and at the shop; 
yet, through some sort of false modesty, 
we often leave them to work out their 
own salvation in this, the most important 
relationship of their lives—leave them to 
learn by sad experience, when too late, 
that which we should have taught them 
long before they yielded to some sudden 
impulse in sele,:ting a mate for life. 

If all parents could sit in the divorce 


court and listen to the tales of suffering — 


undergone through these unfortunate 
marriages, they would awake to a realiz- 
ing sense of their duty ; our homes, our 
schools, our churches, would prepare 
young men and women for these respon- 
sibilities. Better marriages, happier 
homes, fewer divorces, would be the 
result. So long as we leave recklessly 
wide the door that leads to wedlock, there 
must of necessity be a broad way out. 
In the words of Milton, we must have 
tender pity for “those who have un- 
warily, in a thing they never practiced 
before, made themselves the bondmen 
of a luckless and helpless matrimony.” 
The physician usually learns of the 
ruined home and the broken health of 
its inmates before the lawyer. Four 
hundred leading physicians throughout 
the United States agree almost without 
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exception that the causes of divorce are 
improper marriages, or improper con- 
ditions after marriage ; that the statutory 
grounds alleged are simply the methods 
whereby the parties comply with the law 
regulating their separation, not the real 
ground for the divorce. Ninety-seven 
per cent. of these physicians said that 
education in sexual matters would over- 
come the evils arising from these improper 
marriages. 

Society protects itself from epidemics 
of smallpox and cholera; it should adopt 
some safeguard against marriages that 
shall burden it with generation after 
generation of physical weaklings, moral 
degenerates, and criminals.- Experts tell 
us that one-half of the insane now con- 
fined in asylums have hereditary tenden- 
cies to insanity. Penologists have traced 
the history ot such families as the Jukes, 
which have, through successive genera- 
tions, preyed on society. We cannot 
tolerate the Spartan law of exposing 
weakly children, but we ought to protect 
ourselves by preventing improper mar- 
riages and by putting an end to such 
improper marriages as become a menace 
to society. 

The success of the Jews as a race'is 
largely due to their regulation of mar- 
riage. Some of the higher class in Brazil, 
by self-imposed rule, require the pro- 
posed spouse to present the certificate of 
a physician that he is not afflicted with 
certain diseases. Recently a women’s 
congress at Paris voted to require such 
certificates as a protection to their 
daughters. 

In America we need more of the 
English idea that marriage is a life set- 
tlement, in which parents and guardians 
should play a larger part. If this idea 
prevailed, we should have fewer homes 
in which such scenes are. enacted as 
those that have been rehearsed under 
oath upon the witness-stand. 

A wife testifies of her husband : 

“He was drunk, and I was getting 
ready to leave. I got half-way down the 
stairs, and he pulled me down the stairs 
and choked me.” - 

“What happened downstairs ?” 

“ He struck me, and choked me, and 
struck me in the face with his foot.” 

“ Were you lying on the floor?” 
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“T was lying on the floor. And that 
continued for over an hour, and he 
struck me in the face until I was uncon- 
scious, and he struck me when I came 
to.” 

A witness testified as to the wife’s 
condition : 

“T didn't hardly knowher. Her face 
was all black and blue, and all beat out 
of shape.” 

Another wife testifies : 

“ Has he ever beaten the children ?” 

“Well, yes. He was the cause of the 
oldest one’s nervousness. He used to 
take him down and kick him like a 
horse.” 

Still another wife : 

‘‘ What did the defendant do when he 
came home, while your daughter Kather- 
ine was sick in your house ?” 

“He did the same he always did, 
he chased us out, and we had to carry 
her out of the house. . . . A dayor two 
after that he came home and chased us 
all out, and he drew a knife and told us 
that he was going to kill us all.” 

Because another wife told her little 
son to go in and warm himself, when at 
work, the father ‘“‘ kicked him all around 
the room; and I [the wife] began to 
keep him off, and he took me up against 
the door and choked me. And that was 
about three months before one of the 
little children was born.”’ 

A husband, after describing the drunk- 
en sprees of his wife, who was then the 
mother of a babe and a child two years 
old, testified : 

“ When I came home at night, she was 
so drunk she could not move away from 
the table. She wanted the baby to 
nurse, and because the child wouldn’t 
she started to spank it. I got up and 
took the child away from her .. . and 
she started to pound me and pull my 
hair, and of course I would shove her 
away; and every time I would shove 
her she would fall down.” 

We need quote no more. 

These brief extracts were selected 
almost at random from the official rec- 
ords of the forty-one cases in which 
divorce was granted in the county that 
contains the capital city of Wisconsin, in 
1905. The records of any other year in 
this county, the records of any other 
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county of Wisconsin, show parallel cases. 
In fact, the records disclose cases so 
much worse than these that we cannot 
present them. 

No one can say that any child, any 
woman, any man, should continue for a 
day within the four walls of any building 
where such scenes are enacted. When 
a man, day after day, week in and week 
out, beats his children, knocks his wife 
down, kicks her in the face and drags 
her about by the hair, spends his earnings 
on liquor, leaving his wife and children 
naked and starving but for the wife’s 
feeble effort at the washtub and the 
charity of others; when a woman neg- 
lects her home and children and spends 
her days and nights in drunken de- 
bauches ; when these things happen, and 
the wronged spouse has done all that 
can be done to reform the erring one, to 
no effect, then there is no remedy, no 
escape, from a relationship that has be- 
come a hideous nightmare and a mar- 
tyrdom, except divorce. 

One who listens to divorce cases day 
after day almost concludes with Steven- 
son that “ marriage is a field of battle 
and not a bed of roses.” He will at 
least conclude that there is no purgatory 
in matrimony, it is either paradise or the 
inferno. 

Divorce is a remedy, not a disease. 
Some sixteenth-century writer said that 
it was a medicine for the disease of mar- 
riage. Itis at best pure surgery to which 
resort should be had in the extremity, 
but which should never be tolerated when 
milder remedies will suffice. But we may 
as well expect to cure tumors by ignor- 
ing them as to right blighted -marriages 
and ruined homés by abolishing divorce. 

We hear it said that divorce is im- 
moral. Nothing can be more immoral 
than to doom sensitive women to a life 
worse than slavery, in constant fear of 


physical injury, if not death, at the hands 


of some brutal, drunken husband; than 
to condemn innocent little children to 
the dominion of mothers not worthy of 
‘the name, of fathers brutal in the ex- 
treme ; than to compel men to live with 
drunken, profligate wives. 

Churches differ in their interpretation 
of the Gospels. Most churches so inter- 
‘pret divine law as to permit divorce 
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in case of unfaithfulness. It is not easy 
to see how, in its effect on the divine 
ends to be worked out through family 
life, a transient lapse from the cardinal 
virtue is any better cause for dissolving 
the marriage bond than is an attempt to 
kill the other spouse ; than is the steady 
grinding out of the fountains of life by 
repressive contempt, by threats, by ever- 
present fear, by oft-repeated blows ; than 
is the desertion of a wife and little ones 
in the dead of winter, without clothing, 
fuel, or food ; than is the habitual drunk- 
enness of either party, whose home- 
coming is looked forward to with fear, 
whose presence in the home .converts it 
into a hell. 

Some writers arrive at the conclusion 
that modern divorce statutes are not in 
conflict with the strict letter of the Serip- 
tures by asserting that God does not join 
together those wha are led to the union 
by lust of the flesh, lust of the eye, or 
pride of life; that therefore they do not 
come within the command, “ What there- 
fore God hath joined together, let not 
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man put asunder.” These writers say 
that it is an insult and an affront to the 
wisdom and goodness of the Supreme 
Being to charge him with joining together 
those who throng our divorce courts. 

Luther reasoned that the magistrate 
decreeing the separation was the repre- 
sentative of the Supreme Being, there- 
fore it is not man who puts asunder 
that which God has joined together. 
Three centuries ago Milton reached the 
conclusion that the Creator’s responsi- 
bility ceased when he ordained marriage, 
for every-day experience proves that he 
conld not have determined what particu- 
lar men and women should be united in 
wedlock. Certain it is, if the marriages 
that end in our divorce courts are made 
in heaven, the contracting parties soon 
become earthly examples of the fallen 
angels. 

By some process of reasoning, the 
great mass of men conclude that there 
are cases in which legal separation must 
be decreed as long as existing conditions 
as to marriage prevail. 


THE MAN UNDER THE YOKE 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A LITERARY 
TRAMP 


BY NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


T was Sunday morning, the middle of 

| March. I was stranded in Jackson- 

ville, Florida. After breakfast I 

had five cents left. Joyously I purchased 

a sack of peanuts, then started north- 

west on the railway ties straight toward 

that part of Georgia marked swamp on 
‘the map. 

Sunset found me in a pine forest. I 
decided to ask fora meal and lodging at 
the white house looming half a mile 
ahead, just by the track. I prepared a 
speech to this effect: 

“I am the peddler of dreams. I am 
the sole active member of the ancient 
brotherhood of Troubadours. It is against 
the rules of our order to receive money. 
We have the habit of asking a night’s 
lodging in exchange for repeating verses 
and fairy tales,” 


As I approached the house I forgot 
the speech. All the turkeys gobbled at 
me. The two dogs almost tore dOwn 
the fence trying to get a taste of me. I 
went to the side gate to appeal to the 
proud old lady in the cap enthroned in 
the porch rocker. Her son, the proprie- 
tor, appeared. He shall ever be named 
the .dog-man. His tone of voice was 
such that, to speak in metaphor, he bit 
me in the throat. He refused me a 
place in his white kennel. He would 
not share his dog-biscuit. The being 
on the porch assured me in a whanging 
yelp that they did not “ take nobody in 
under no circumstances.” Then the 
dog-man, mollified by my serene grin, 
pointed with his thumb into the woods, 
saying, “There is a man in there who 
will take you in sure.” He said it as 
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though it were a reflection on the neigh- 
bor’s dignity. ‘That I might not seem 
to be hurrying, I asked if his friend kept 
watch-dogs. He assured me the neigh- 
bor could not afford them. 

That night with the man around the 
corner was like a chapter from that 
curious document, “ ‘The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John.” He “could not afford 
to turn a man away, because once he 
slept three nights in the rain when he 
walked here from West Georgia. No 
one would give him shelter. After that 
he decided that when he had a roof he 
would go shares with whoever asked. 
Some strangers were good, some _ bad, 
but he would risk them all.” Imagine 
this amplified in the drawling wheeze of 
the cracker, sucking his corncob pipe 
for emphasis. 

His real name and his address are in 
my note-book. Let us call him the man 
under the yoke. He was lean as an old 
opium-smoker. He was sooty as a pair 
of tongs. His Egyptian-mummy jaws 
bore a two weeks’ beard. His shirt had 
not been washed since the flood. His 
ankles were innocent of socks. His hat 
had no band. I verily believe his pipe 
was hereditary, smoked first by a bond- 
slave in Jamestown, Virginia. 

He could not read. I presume his 
wife could not. “They were much embar- 
rassed when I wanted them to show me 
Lakeland onthe map. ‘They had warned 
me against that village as a place where 
itinerant strangers were shot rull of holes. 
‘Well, I found that town pretty soon on 
the map, and made the brief, snappy 
memorandum in my note-book, “ Avoid 
Lakeland.” 

There were three uncertain chairs on 
the porch, one a broken rocker. There- 
fore the company sat on the railing loaf- 
ing against the pillars. The plump wife 
was frozen with diffidence. ‘The genial, 
stubby neighbor, a man from ’way back 
in the woods, after telling me how to 
hop freight-cars, departed through an 
aperture in the wandering fence. 

The two babies on the floor, squealing 
like shoats, succeeded in being good 
without being clean. They wrestled 
with the puppies who emerged from 
somewhere to the number of four. I 
wondered if the man under the yoke 
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would turn to a dog-man when the pup- 
pies grew up and learned to bark. 

_ Supper was announced by the admo- 
nition, “ Bring the chairs.”” The rock- 
ing-chair would not fit the kitchen table. 


‘Therefore the two babies occupied one 


chair, the lord of the house another, and 
the kitchen chair was allotted to your 
servant. The mother hastened to explain 
that she was “nothungry.” After snuff- . 
ing the smoking lamp that had no chim- 
ney, she paced at regular intervals be- 
tween the stove and her lord, piling hot 
biscuits before him. 

I could not offer my chair and make 
it plain that some one must stand. I 


expressed my regret at her lack of appe- 


tite, and fell to. Their hospitality did 
not fade when I considered that they ate 
such provisions every day. ‘There was 
a dish of salt pork that tasted like a salt 
mine. We had one deep plate in com- 
mon, containing a soup of lukewarm 


‘water, tallow, half-raw fat pork, and wilted 


This dish was innocent of any 
I turned to the 


greens. 
enhancing condiment. 
biscuit-pile. 

They were raw in the middle. I kept 
up courage by watching the children con- 
sume the tallow soup with zest. After 
taking one biscuit for meat’ and another 
for. vegetables, I ate a third for good- 
fellowship. ‘The mother was anxious 
that her children should be a credit, and 
shook them, too strictly, I thought, for 
burying their hands in the main dish. 

Meanwhile the man under the yoke 
told me how his bosses in the lumber 
camp kept his wages down to the point 
where the grocery bill took all his pay, 
how he was forced to trade at the “ com- 
pany store” there in the heart of the 
pine woods. He had cut himself in the 
saw-pit, had been laid up for a month, 
and, ‘like a igol,” had gone back to the 
same business. Last year he had saved 
a little money, expecting to get things 
“fixed up nice,” but the whole family 
was sick from June to October. He 
liked his fellow-workmen. ‘They had to 
stand all he did. ‘They loved the woods, 
and because of this love would not move 
to happier fortunes. Few had been to 


any place beyond Jacksonville. They 
did not understand traveling. They did 


not understand the traveler, and were 
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“likely to be mean to him.” ‘Then he 
asked me whether I thought “ niggers ” 
had souls. I answered “ Yes.” He 
agreed reluctantly. ‘ They have a soul, 
of course, but it’s a mighty small one.” 

We adjourned to the front room, carry- 
ing our chairs down a corridor, where 
the open doorways we passed displayed 
uncarpeted floors and no_ furniture. 
The echo of the slow steps of the man 
under the yoke reverberated through the 
wide house like muffled drums at a 
giant’s funeral. Yet the largeness of the 
empty house was wealth. I have been 
entertained since in many a poorer castle. 
For instance, in Tennessee, where a 
deaf old man, a crone and her sister, 
a lame man, a slug of a girl, and a little 
orphan boy ate, cooked, and slept by an 
open fire, having neither stove, lamp, 
nor candle, I was made sacredly wel 
come for the night, though it was a one- 
room cabin, with a low roof and a narrow 
door. 

Thanks to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, pine knots cost nothing in 
a forest. New York has no such fire- 
places ag that in the front room of the 
man under the yoke. I thought of an 
essay by a New England sage on Com- 
pensation. ‘There were many old scrip- 
tures rising in,my heart as I looked into 
that blaze. The one I remembered most 
was, “I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in.” But I did not quote Scripture to 
my host, though it was Sunday night. 

It was seven o’clock. The wife had 
put her babies to bed. She sat on the 
opposite side of the fire from us. Eight 
o’clock was bedtime, the host had to go 
to work so early. But our three hearts 
were bright as the burning pine for an 
hour. 

You have enjoyed the golden embossed 
brocades of Hokusai. You have felt 
the charm of Maeterlinck’s *‘ The Blind.” 
Think of these, then think of the should-rs 
of the man under the yoke emhossed by 
the flame. Think of his voice as an 
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occult instrument, while he burned a bit 
of crackling brush, and spoke of the love 
he ‘bore that fireplace, the memory of the 
evenings his neighbors had spent there 
with him, the stories told, the pipes 
smoked, the good silent thmes with wife 
and children. It was said by hints and 
repetitions and broken syllables, but it 
was said. We ate and drank in the land 
of heart’s desire. This man and his 
wife sighed at the fitting times, and 
smiled when to smile was to understand, 
when I recited a few of the rhymes of 
the dear singers of to-day and yesterday, 
Yeats, and Lanier, Burns, and even Mil- 
ton. ‘This fire was as the .treasure at 
the end of the rainbow. I had not been 
rainbow-chasing in vain. 

As my host rose and knocked out his 
pipe, he told how interesting lumbering 
with oxen could be made, if a man once 
understood how they were driven. He 
assured me that the most striking thing in 
all these woods was a team of ten oxen. 
He directed me toa road whereby I would 
be sure to see half a dozen to-morrow. 
He said that if ever I met a literary 
man, to have him write them into verses. 
Therefore the next day I took the route 
and observed ; and be sure, if ever I meet 
the proper minstrel, I shall exhort him 
with my strength to write the poem of 
the yoke. 

As to that night, I slept in that room 
in the corner away from the fireplace, 
looking into it. One comfort was over 
me, one comfort and pillow between me 
and the dark floor. The pillow was 
laundried at the same time as the shirt 
of my host. There is every reason to 
infer that the pillow and comfort came 
from his bed. 

They slept far away, in some mysteri- 
ous part of the empty house. I hoped 
they were not cold. I looked into the 
rejoicing fire. I said, “This is what I 
came out into the wilderness to see. 
This man had nothing, and gave me half 
of it, and we both had abundance.” 


. The Japanese 1 in the San Francisco 


Schools 


BY GEORGE KENNAN 


destruction of San Francisco by 
earthquake and fire, in April, 1906, 
the Government of Japan telegraphed to 
the Government of the United States 
assurances of its sympathy and condo- 


Sc after the almost complete 


lence, and a little later forwarded to the’ 


San Francisco Relief Committee and the 
American National Red Cross the sum of 
492,000 yen ($246,000 gold) to be used 
in relieving the sufferings of the home- 
less people in the stricken city. Judged 
by American standards of wealth and 
charity, the amount thus sent was not so 
great as to be especially noteworthy ; but 
it exceeded the contributions of all the 
other foreign peoples of the earth put 
together, and, in view of the fact that it 
came from a comparatively poor nation, 
struggling to meet its financial obliga- 
tions at the close of a great war, it was 
not only a generous gift, but a striking 
evidence of friendliness and good will.’ 
A few weeks after the receipt of this 
money, and while the San Francisco 
Relief Committee was drawing checks 
against the fund of which it formed a 
part, Professor Omori, an eminent Japa- 
nese scientist—a man who enjoyed in 
his own country a reputation correspond- 
ing to that which the late Professor 
Langley had in ours—was stoned by 
hoodlums in the Streets of the very city 
to which Japan had extended a friendly 


1 The foreign contributions to the San Francisco 
relief fund were as follows: 


Canada....:. $1,44541 40 Japanese Gov't.. $100,000 

30,000 00 Red Cross 146,000 
France....... 18,000 
Mexico....... 13,269 43 
England..... 6,522 58 
Australia.. 385 00 

S. of 

lombia..... 
Russia 51.45 
Belgium...... 50 00 
Germany..... 50 00 
500 

$213,074 86 Fr $246,000 


Report. of San Francisco Relief and fed Cross 
Fun s, November 17, 1906, pp. 11, 17, and 43 
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hand of sympathy and help; and on the 
8th of July his face was slapped by a 
labor union man in the California town 
of Eureka. In May, Professor Nakam- 
ura, a member of Professor Omori’s 
party, was personally assaulted by hood- 
lums in Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, and on the 8th cf June he was 
covered with dust and ashes-thrown at 
him by boys in the burnt district, where 
he was making scientific observations. 
In the months that immediately followed, 
attacks were made upon Japanese in 
many parts of San Francisco, and, in 
one case at least, upon Japanese Chris- 
tians who were going peaceably to 
church. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, such cases of violence were 
exceptional and sporadic, rather than 
general; but if American Christians had 
been assaulted, and if Alexander Graham 
Bell and Simon Newcomb had been 
stoned, slapped, and covered with dust 
and ashes by Oriental hoodlums in the 
streets of Sendai, just after we had sent 
a generous contribution for the relief of 
sufferers from famine in northern Japan, 
we should have been surprised, to say 
the least, and should have regarded the 
violence as an extraordinary return for 
American sympathy and help. 

On the 11th of last October, less than 
six months after the San Francisco Re- 
lief Committee had accepted with thanks 
the Japanese contribution of $246,000, 
the San Francisco Board of Education 
adopted a resolution directing the prin- 
cipals of all the primary and grammar 
schools of the city to exclude Japanese 
pupils, and to segregate them in a so- 
called “ Oriental School,” established, 

originally, for the Chinese, under the 
provisions of a law enacted thirty-four 
years ago. 

At first sight there would seem to be 
a certain strangeness and incongruity in 
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this sequence of events. The Japanese 
send to the San Franciscans $246,000 
as a token of helpful friendliness and 
sympathy, and the San Franciscans re- 
ciprocate by stoning eminent Japanese 
scientists in the streets, by attacking 
Japanese Christians who are on their 
way to a Sunday church service, and by 
excluding Japanese scholars from pri- 
mary and grammar schools which they 
have attended for years and which are 
open to Italians, Germans, Scandina- 
vians, Russians, Poles, Armenians, Mexi- 
cans, Greeks, Jews, and representatives 
of nearly all the nationalities of the Old 
World. What are the reasons for this 


' intolerant hatred of the Japanese, which 


not only effaces remembrance of cour- 
tesy and kindness, but seems, in some 
of its manifestations, to: overstep the 
bounds of decency and law? It must be 
a very strong feeling, and it must rest 
upon elemental facts and emotions of 
human nature. It is my purpose, in this 
article, to give the results of such study 
as I. have been able td make of the 
Japanese school question on the Pacific 
Coast. 

As the exclusion of Japanese children 
from the white public schools brought 
about the clash between the Federal 
authorities and the San Francisco Board 
of Education, I shall take up that subject 


first. It is, in itself, a comparatively: 


trivial episode, but in it are involved all 
the factors of the Japanese problem, and 
it may properly serve, therefore, as an 
introduction to the larger and more im- 
portant questions of economic competi- 


_ tion and race antipathy. 


The law under which the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education acted, when it 
barred the Japanese out of primary and 
grammar schools attended by whites, 
was enacted March 12, 1872,' and was 
aimed exclusively at the Chinese. There 
was no Japanese immigration at that 
time, and the words “ separate schools 
for children of Mongolian or Chinese 
descent” were evidently intended to 
apply only to immigrants from the ‘Asiatic 
mainland. The “ segregation” school 
established under the provisions of this 
law was situated in the heart of China- 


‘It was amended April 7, 1888; March 30, oe 
March 23, 1893; and March 5, "1903. 


town, and was officially known, for many 
years, as the “Chinese School.” When 
Japanese immigrants in considerable 
numbers began to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco, their children were not “ segre- 
gated ”’ in the Chinese School, but were 
admitted, without question or objection, 
to the schools attended by whites; and, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
it was not until 1901, when the labor 
unions obtained control of the city gov- 
ernment, that any concerted action was 
taken against the Japanese, in the schools 
or out of them. After that time there 
slowly grew up a feeling of hostility to 
the Japanese, based partly upon their 
alleged untrustworthiness, partly on a 
fear of economic competition, and partly 
upon a feeling of race antipathy ; and the 
Board of Education began to receive let- 
ters from the parents of white scholars, 
complaining of the enforced association 
of their children with the children of 
Japanese immigrants in the public 
schools. The Board, which was the 
creation of a labor union administration, 
sympathized, apparently, with these com- 
plaints, but was unable to take action 
upon them, owing to the fact that the 
Chinese School was already full, and 
there was no money available for a 
second school of segregation. 

In the early part of 1905 the Board 
made an effort to secure an appropriation 
for the opening and maintenance of a 
distinctively -Japanese school, but, on 
account, apparently, of the indifference 
of the municipal administration, which 
was busily engaged in grafting, this 
effort had no result. It attracted the 
attention, however, of the Japanese Con- 
sul, and in March, 1905, that officer, learn- — 
ing that the chief objection to Japanese 
scholars in the primary and grammar 
schools was their advanced age, sug- 
gested to the Japanese newspapers of 
the city that they advise the voluntary 
withdrawal of the older pupils. The 
papers acted upon this suggestion, and 
most of the older pupils did withdraw. 
I refer to this incident only as a proof 
that the Japanese were amenable to 
reason, and were willing to act in a 
friendly way on a complaint that seemed 
to be well founded. 

On the 7th of May, 1905, a number of 
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trades union leaders founded the “ Jap- 
anese and Corean Exclusion League,” 
and this organization, by means of its 
meetings and its literature, soon in- 
creased the feeling of hostility to the 
Japanese, not only in San Francisco, but 
to some extent in the State. The earth- 
quake and fire of April 18 destroyed the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco, and 
drove so many of its residents to Oak- 
land and Alameda that, when the Chinese 
School was reopened, there was room in 
it not only for all the Chinese scholars 
who presented themselves, but also for 
the Japanese, who at that time were 
distributed among twenty-three other 
schools. The Board of Education there- 
upon changed the name of the Chinese 
School, called it the ‘“‘ Oriental School,”’ 
and attempted to segregate in it the Jap- 
anese scholars of the city, who for years 
had been attending primary and gram- 
mar schools on terms of perfect equality 
with children of American and European 
descent. When this_ discrimination- 
against Japanese led to an international 
complication and forced the Federal 
Government to interfere, the Board of 
Education attempted to justify its action 
by pleading, first, that the provisions of 
the State law of 1872 were mandatory 
and gave the Board no discretion ; and, 
second, that an overwhelming majority 
of the so-called Japanese “ school-boys ”’ 
were. grown men, who ought not to be 
allowed to sit beside young children, and 
especially young girls, in primary schools. 
In the public and private discussion of 
the subject that immediately followed, 
the Board of Education, the California 
delegation in Congress,. the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers, the Exclusion League, 
and trade union leaders without excep- 
tion, laid most stress upon the age of 
Japanese “ boys” in the primary schools, 
Nobody attempted to ascertain the facts, 
but all declared, without inquiry or 
investigation, that the association of 
Japanese men with school-girls of tender 
years in the intimacy of school life was 
an intolerable evil which could no 
longer be endured. President Altmann, 
of the Board of Education, said: “ We 
do not care to have our little children 
mixing with adult Japanese.” (San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, December 7.) Senator 
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Perkins declared that there were “ not 
forty Japanese children of school age 
in San Francisco.” (San_ Francisco 
Examiner, December7.) Representative 
Hayes said: “Most of the Japanese 
pupils are youths from fifteen to twenty- 
five. It is nothing more than right and 
just to prohibit their attending school 
with young children.” (San Francisco 
Chronicle, December 4.) The San Fran- 
cisco Call said (December 4): “It is 
deemed inexpedient that adults should 


‘ associate with little children in the inti- 


mate relations of school life.” Accord- 
ing to the San Francisco Newsletter 
(December 8): “ A city ordinance elim- 
inating all children, of whatever race or 
color, from: the primary schools, when 
over sixteen, would eliminate ninety-five 
per cent. of the Japanese.” Alfred 
Roncovieri, Superintendent of Schools, 
declared that “‘ these so-called Japanese 
children are, ninety-five per cent. of them, 
young men. We object to an adult 
Japanese sitting beside a twelve-year-old 


girl. If this be prejudice, we are the 


most prejudiced people in the world.” 
(San Francisco Examiner, December 5.) 
Misled by these confident assertions, the 
usually accurate and well-informed cor- 
respondent of a prominent New York 
journal said: “ It will be news to most 
Easterners that almost none of the Jap- 
vanese school-boys are boys. Practically 
without exception, they are full-grown 
men, between the ages of twenty and 
thirty. Yet Japan expects them to be 
allowed to sit side by side, day after day, 
with American boys, and, more extraor- 
dinary yet, girls of tender years.” (New 
York Sun, December 13.) 

_ Persons and newspapers hostile to the 
Japanese, however, did not base their 
opposition to the presence of the latter 
in white schools solely upon age. With- 
out investigation or inquiry, they be- 
gan to attribute to “adult” Japanese 
“school-boys’’ a low moral standard 
and corrupting influence. The Berkeley 
‘Gazette, for example, asked: “Is there 
a power lodged anywhere in the universe 
that may oblige our young childrén to 
associate with men, in or out of school, 
who are not up to our standard of 
morals ?”” It might pertinently be asked, 
perhaps, whether the standard of morals 
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referred to is that of the municipal ad- 
ministration which has excluded the 
Japanese from the white schools, and 
whether the record of graft, frauds, 
assaults, hold-ups, burglaries, rapes, and 
murders, which has recently given San 
Francisco unenviable fame, could have 
been paralleled in Japan at any period 
of its history. 

Taking practically the same view of 
“adults ” in primary schools that is taken 
by the Berkeley Gazette, the conserva- 
tive Sacramento Union said: “ We will 
not consent that our little ones shall 
suffer infection, in mind, in morals, or 
in manners, to please anybody.” ‘The 
idea that an American boy might dete- 
riorate mentally, or lose his good man- 
ners, as a result of associating with Jap- 
anese of any age, strikes an American 
who has lived in Japan as somewhat 
ludicrous ; but I do not wish to be hyper- 
critical. 

Adopting, apparently, the view of the 
California papers with regard to the 
character of Japanese scholars, the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean inquired: “ How would 
people in the East like to have their little 
daughters forced to associate in school 
with grown men, whose morals may be 
doubtful and whose moral ideas are cer- 
tainly not American?” ‘The San Fran- 
cisco Call said: “ We regard the public 
schools as part of the home, and we are 
not willing that our children should meet 
Asiatics in intimate association. This 
is ‘race prejudice,’ and we stand by it. 
If the Japanese want to fight about trifles, 
they can be accommodated.” ‘The Call 
does not say who is going to accommo- 
date them—the United States or the 
State of California ; but the latter is by 
no means lacking in _ self-confidence. 
P. H. McCarthy, President of the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council, de- 
clared, at a mass-meeting of the Exclu- 
sion League, that “the States west of 
the Rockies could whip Japan at a 
moment’s notice.” He had perhaps 
forgotten, in the heat of oratorical ex- 
citement, the boasts of Russia in Janu- 
ary, 1904. 

’ Now, what conclusion would a disin- 
terested and dispassionate reader draw 
from the statements, interviews,  edito- 
rials, and speeches above set forth? 


Would he not be forced to believe that 
Japanese scholars swarm in the primary 
and grammar schools of San Francisco ; 
that they are all males; that ninety-five 
per cent.‘of them are full-grown men; 
that they sit in the class-rooms beside 
“twelve-year-old girls” and “ children 
of tender years ;” that their ethical stand- 
ard is low, and that their influence, 
generally, is demoralizing and corrupt- 
ing? I do not see myself what other 
conclusion he could draw, when the 
President of the Board of Education, the 
Superintendent of Schools, the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers, the Exclusion League, 
and the California delegation in Con- 
gress are all in substantial agreement 
as to the alleged facts. Now what are 
the real facts? 

I talked with the Superintendent of 
Schools and every member of the Board 
of Education; I interviewed the Japanese 
Consul ; I obtained and compared statis- 
tics from the Board of Education on one 
side and from the Japanese Association 
on the other, and availed myself, gener- 
ally, of every source of information open 
to me. I found that the situation when 
the Japanese were excluded from the 
primary and grammar schools was as 
follows : 

The total number of pupils in the San 
Francisco public schools was 28,736 
(December 8, 1906). Judging from their 
names, they comprised representatives of 
almost every nationality in Europe. The 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Ronco- 
vieri, was an Italian, and the President 
of the Board of Education, Mr. Altmann, 
was a Jew—a representative of a race 
that is still excluded from schools, wholly 
or partially, in one of the greatest Empires 
of the Old World. Of the 28,736 school- 
children in San Francisco on the 8th of 
last December, there were, in primary 
and grammar schools, just 93 Japanese, 
or a little more than one to a school 
building. Of these 93 Japanese nearly 
one-third were born in the United States, 
and 28 were girls. Of the 65 boys 34 
were under fifteen years of age. Of 
the 31 who were over fifteen only two 
had reached the age of twenty, and 
the average age of the remainder was 
17.2. Twenty-five of them were in gram- 
mar schools, so that the number “ sitting 
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beside children of tender age” in pri- 
mary schools was six, as follows : 


Dudley Stone 3 
Grant Primary. l 
Henry Durant 
Laguna Honda 

Total... 


Six Japanese over fifteen years of age, 
attending primary schools,:in a total 
school population of 28,736, would not 
seem to constitute a very serious menace 
to American morality, even if they were 
all depraved, and @ven if it were not 
possible to seat them at a distance from 
infant girls; but ave Japanese school- 
boys depraved, or morally objectionable 
in any way? In an interview with a 
reporter of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Mr. Altmann, President of the Board of 
Education, admitted that “ nothing can 
be said against the general character 
and deportment of Japanese scholars.” 
(San Francisco Chronicle, December 9.) 
In reply to a direct and comprehensive 
question on the subject, Mr. Alfred Ron- 
covieri, Superintendent of Schools, said 
to me personally: “ No complaint of 
bad conduct, on the part of a Japanese 
scholar, has ever come to my knowledge.”’ 
In a private letter now in my possession, 
one of the oldest and most experienced 
teachers in the San Francisco public 
schools says: ‘“‘ The statement that the 
influence of the Japanese in our schools 
has a tendency toward immorality is 
false and absolutely without foundation. 
From all I have ever heard in confer- 
ences with other school men, as well as 
from my own continuous and careful 
observation, there has never been the 
slightest cause for a shadow of suspicion 
affecting the conduct of one of these 
Japanese pupils. On the contrary, I 


have found that they have furnished~ 


examples of industry, patience, unobtru- 
siveness, obedience, and honesty in their 
work, which have greatly helped many 
efficient teachers to create the proper 
moral atmosphere for their class-rooms. 
Japanese and American children have 
always been on good terms in my class- 
rooms, and in others concerning which 
I was informed. They work side by 
side without interference or friction, and 
yiten a Japanese student would be a 


great favorite among his American class- 


mates. In all my years of experience 
there has never come to me, orally or in 
writing, from the parents whose children 
have attended my school, one hint of 
complaint or dissatisfaction concerning 
the instruction of their children in the 
same school or in the same rooms with 
Japanese ; nor has there ever been com- 
plaint or protest from teachers with 
regard to this co-education.” 

Mr. E. C. Moore, Superintendent of 
Schools in Los Angeles, says, in another 
private letter: ‘“‘ Replying to your inquiry 
as to the status of Japanese pupils in 
the schools of Los Angeles, I beg to say 
that during all the time I have been in 
the office of Superintendent of Schools 
here I have not heard a single word of 


protest against them. ‘They are given - 


every opportunity to attend school that 
American boys and girls have. We find 
them quiet and industrious in their 
school work, and such good students 
that our principals and teachers believe 
them to have a most helpful influence 
upon the other pupils with whom they 
associate. Asa California school man, 


I bitterly regret the action of the San 
Francisco school authorities. It was 


wholly unnecessary, in my view, and is, 
kam glad to say, not representative of 
public opinion in California.” 

Judging from m¥ own observation of 
Japanese school-boys in Japan, I should 
say that the more American school-boys 
associate with them, the better for the 
latter’s morals and manners. I once 
asked an Englishman, of mature years, 
who was teaching in a middle-class 
school in Kyoto, why there was so little 
misconduct in Japanese class-rooms. ‘I 
have been through dozens of schools,” 
I said, “ of all grades, and have listened 
to-recitations in hundreds of class-rooms ; 
but I have never seen any inattention, 
whispering, throwing of spit-balls, mak- 
ing of faces, or disorder of any sort. 
What is the reason?” He looked at me 
searchingly for a moment, as if to take 
my measure, and then replied quietly: 
“The Japanese are born civilized.” 

“Po you mean to suggest that we 
Westerners are not born civilized?” 1 


demanded. 


_“™ Exactly that,” he replied. “ We, 
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Englishmen and Americans, are born 
barbarians. Most of us become civil- 
ized, but we elevate ourselves, in youth, 
by effort and struggle. Japanese boys 
inherit the results of centuries of civ- 
ilized training, and they have better 
control of themselves and are far more 
amenable to discipline than our boys are. 
At least that’s my explanation of the fact 
that you have noticed.” 

When the English teacher made this 
reply to me, in January, 1906, I little 
thought that, before the end of the year, 
I should hear the exclusion of Japanese 
scholars from the San Francisco schools 
defended on the ground that they were 
likely to “infect the minds, morals, 
and manners” of American children. I 
should have said that the infection was 
far more likely to proceed in the oppo- 
site direction. 

In scholarship the Japanese pupils 
have everywhere taken high rank. Ina 
letter written on the 29th of December, 
1906, to the Electrical Workers’ Union 
of Oakland, the Secretary of the San 
Francisco Board of Education said: 
“You are doubtless aware that Japanese 
pupils, coming to this city partly edu- 
cated, have been able so successfully to 
compete with our white children as to 
win from the latter the class medals that 
were intended for the children of our 
taxpayers.” In other words, the Japa- 
nese, coming to America with an imper- 
fect knowledge of the English language, 
or with no knowledge of it at all, have 
been so studious and diligent as to carry 
off most of the honors ; and this is urged 
as a reason for their exclusion ! 

Although the ninety-three Japanese 
scholars in San Francisco were distrib- 
uted among twepty-three schools, forty- 
two of them, or nearly one-half, were in 
two schools, viz.; the Redding Primary 
and the Pacific Heights Grammar. In 
the former their average age was 9.6 
years and in the latter 16.5. Most of 
the grammar school Japanese were prob- 
ably older than the majority of their 
associates; but as the Board of Educa- 
tion could not give me age statistics of 
the latter in detail, I am unable to say 
how much older. The difference may 
have amounted to two or three years at 
the time of graduation. If, however, 


this difference was undesirable, and if 
there was objection to the six Japanese 
who were more than fifteen years old in 
the primary schools, the Board of Edu- 
cation had two simple and perfectly 
effective remedies: viz., first, the open- 
ing of a separate school for pupils of all 
nationalities who were advanced in age 
and backward in scholarship; and, sec- 
ond, the establishment of an undiscrimi- 
nating age limit forall scholars in primary 
and grammar schools. Neither of these 
remedies would have raised a question 
of race or nationality, and neither would 
have given offense. Non-discriminating 
restriction, however, would not have met 
the approval of parents who objected to 
the association of their children with 
Japanese of any age (if there really were 
any such parents), nor would it have 
satisfied the Exclusion League and the 
labor union leaders, who feared the eco- 
nomiccompetition of Japanese adults, and 
who saw in the school question an excel- 
lent opportunity to excite feeling against 
the Japanese as a race, by appealing tc 
the love of parents for their children 
and by drawing imaginary pictures o- 
immoral Japanese men “sitting beside 
twelve-year-old girls.” There may pos 
sibly be schools, in some part of the 
world, where teachers allow “ men,’ 
moral or immoral, to sit beside twelve- 
year-old girls ; but in my tolerably variec 
experience I have never happened tc 
come across such a school in Europe 
Asia, or America. . Everywhere and 
always I have found boys and girls at 
separate desks or in separate seats. The 
cry of “ Asiatic men sitting beside imma- 
ture American girls,” however, was well 
calculated to fire the heart of the popu- 
lace in California, and even to wake up 
the indifferent East. Tens of thousands 
of parents in San Francisco, and perhaps 
hundreds of thousands on the Pacific 
Coast, were deceived and excited by this 
unfair presentation of the case, and the, 
Board of Edvcation and the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers are largely responsible 
for the state of feeling thus brought 
about. They declare, with much vehe- 
mence, that the President was chiefly to 
blame for the excitement over the school 
question, because he “ meddled ” with a 
matter that was none of his business; 
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but it seems to me, upon a fair judgment 
of the case, that a far more potent cause 
of excitement was the reckless—not to 
say dishonest—method of dealing with 
the question which was : ‘opted by the 
Board of Education, the Exclusion League, 
_ and the San Francisco press; the failure 
to investigate, the suppression of some 
facts and the exaggeration of others, 
and, above all, the constant holdiig, up 
of imaginary pictures of full-grown Jap- 
anese men sitting beside American chil- 
dren, and especially “girls of tender 
years.”’ 

The San Francisco papers say: ‘“ It is 
2 strange but instructive fact that in the 
iniles and miles of editorials that we have 
seen in the Eastern papers, not one of 
the writers has taken the slightest pains 
to ascertain the facts.” But can these 
journals seriously affirm that ¢Aey have 
taken any pains to ascertain the facts ? 
I read them carefully for several months, 
and if I had not had other sources of 
information, I might have supposed that 
there were hundreds, if not thousands, of 
Japanese in the public schools of San 
Francisco; that most of them were 
grown men; that there were great num- 
bers of these “ adults” sitting beside 
infant children in the primary schools ; 
and that their mora|s were doubtful, if not 
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certainly bad. Up to the present time, 
no paper in San Francisco, so far as I 
am aware, has ever obtained and 
published detailed statistics of Japanese 
scholars in the primary and grammar 
schools, with the number in each grade, 
the average and maximum age in each 
grade, the age by grades as compared 
with that of American scholars, the num- 
ber and distribution of adults, and the 
reports of teachers with regard to the 


‘character and deportment of Japanese 


pupils in general. All of this informa- 
tion might have been obtained, and it 
would have seemed the most natural 
thing in the world. to get it and publish 
it, so that the people of the city, the 
State, and the United States might have 
a few definite and specific facts upon 
which to base a reasonable judgment. 
Such, however, is not the course of pro- 
cedure in a’ community dominated by 
labor unions, when the subject in hand 
relates to an Asiatic race. It would be 
unpossible to make an effective labor 
union weapon out of the school question 
ifit were once admitted that Japanese 
scholars are studious, diligent, and moral, 
and that, in a school population of 
28,736, only six Japanesé boys above the 
age of fifteen are enrolled in the primary 
grade. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


‘HIS volume’! consists of lectures 

delivered by Professor Laughlin, 

of the University of Chicago, ta 
university audiences in Germany, and 
should be read as an interpretation to 
foreigners of industrial conditions in 
America. It is interesting to American 
readers as an interpretation of industrial 
conditions by one whose general view is 
favorable to the largest individual indus- 
trial liberty and the least restraint of that 
liberty, whether by industrial organiza- 
tions such as labor unions, or by govern- 
mental departments such as the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission—though 
this does not mean that the author is 
absolutely opposed to either. His discus- 


! Industrial America. Berlin Lectures of 1906. By 
Laughlin, Ph.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 


$ion embraces the labor, trust, railway, 


and banking problems. 

Professor Laughlin lays stress on the 
conglomerate character of our laboring 
population, made up 4s it is of nearly 
every race and every grade of human 
intelligence. Antagonism between the 
employing and the laboring classes was 
much less in evidence half a century ago 
than now, yet Dr. Laughlin notes that 
in that half-century actual money wages 
have doubled, that the same money buys 
more goods, and, finally, that hours of 
labor have fallen from fourteen or six- 
teen per day tocight orten. Moreover, 
these gains were obtained before labor 
unions reached their present activity. 
They must, therefore, be attributed 
directly to the increased productivity of 
industry. By increasing the efficiency 
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of labor and capital, the quantity and 
value of the output are increased. ‘Thus 
more remuneration to capital is assured, 
as well as a large addition to the wages 
of labor. Furthermore, the standard of 
living among workmen is higher than it 
has ever been, and higher than among 
most competing nations. 

The present discontent is due to a 
desire for still further industrial advance, 
especially by a further reduction of hours 
to an eight-hour day, a larger share of 
control over the industry in which the 
laborer is engaged, and a strengthening 
of the position of the laborer in the bar- 
gaining process between the laborer and 
the capitalist. 

The root of the whole matter regard- 
ing unionism, in Professor Laughlin’s 
judgment, is the endeavor to secure a 
monopoly of the supply of laborers in 
the various unionized occupations, The 
real stumbling-block in the way of 
American unionism is the fact that the 
unions do not control all of the available 
labor. ‘Thus the theory of a monopoly 
effective over the whole supply fails, and 
in consequence the unions must wage 
war against non-union men. Professor 
Laughlin believes that there is little 
hope for permanently higher wages 
through this method of action. But he re- 
gards the future for American efficiency 
and competitive power as assured if the 
unions are wise enough to abandon the 
policy of an artificial monopoly and to 
set themselves energetically to develop- 
ing their productivity, thus making 
unionism synonymous with skill. 

In like thorough, compact, but com- 
prehensive manner Professor Laughlin 
treats the trust, railway, and banking 
problems. As to the first named, after 
describing existing evils, and admitting 
that the existence of trusts is not directly 
traceable to the tariff system, he uses 
this significant language : 

Although trusts would have arisen without 
a tariff system, there can be no question as 
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to the tendency of the excessive investments 
in an industry to breed trusts, and also as to 
the assistance rendered by import duties to 
the monopolistic effort of trusts to control 
the supply and maintain the price on a level 
higher than it would be under foreign com- 
petition. 

Professor Laughlin’s remedy for trusts 
is the same suggested by Commissioner 
Garfield, of the Bureau of Corporations, 
in his annual reports; namely, that the 
companies engaging in inter-State com- 
merce should acquire a National charter 
or license, in obedience to National regu- 
lations, and that such a charter or license 
should be a condition precedent to their 
engaging in inter-State commerce. His 
chapter on the railway problem, written 
while the railway rate regulation law 
was under discussion, is partly past his- 
tory ; but, with the accompanying maps, 
it may be safely characterized as a most 
effective and intelligent presentation of 
the railway side of this complicated 
problem, though presented, not by a rail- 
way advocate, but by an economist who . 
sees clearly and presents effectively the 
advantages of a minimum of interference 
with individual activity and can see some 
good even in the evils wh.ch unregulated 
competition has produced. The chapter 
on banking is rather a description of 
conditions than a suggested solution of 
problems. 

The better understanding of each 
other by our own capitalists and laborers 
should be, we think, quite as much of a 
benefit assured by this book as is the 
better understanding of American eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany or else- 
where. Partnership. not war, between 
capital and labor can be brought about 
only by reasonable discussions, such as 
are those contained in these pages, where 
light, not heat, is given out. Not all 
readers will agree with all of Dr. Laugh- 
lin’s conclusions. ‘There can be but few 
readers. however, to whom the book will 
not be suggestive, and that is the highest 
merit of any work of utility or art. 
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Comment on Gurrent Books 


As awriter of poems Miss Flor- 


Among the ence Wilkinson has made a 


Novels 


has done what few recent verse-writers have 
even attempted; that is, she has treated 
things of real life and great import dramati- 
cally and with a passionate sense of justice 
and truth. Now, in her first novel,’ she has 
accomplished something also rare, and ‘cer- 
tainly thoroughly delightful, in that she has 
given us a child-creation, little Rue, quaint, 
imaginative, and full of grace and sparkle. 
There are two or three other good characters 
in the story, notably Rue’s fine old grand- 
father, and there is not a little that is pleas- 
ing and sympathetic in the sketch of the 
sleepy old town of Joppa and in the loving 
treatment of out-of-doors nature. Butin the 
main it is the lovable and irrepressible Rue 
that gives the book its value and endears it 
even to the jaded novel-reader. In plot and 
construction the book is unsatisfactory; one 
cares very little for the laboriously wrought 
out tragedy of Rue’s mother’s life, and finds 
its incidents unreal and artificial. But skill 
in this direction will come with experience ; 
the power of making characters live, move, 
and talk like people and not like -puppets is 
the hall-mark of a'true story-teller, and this 
power is abundantly evident in “ The Silent 
Door.” 

In Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s new novel? one 
finds him at his best and at his worst—at his 
best in true and faithful presentation of the 
Dartmoor country and the Dartmoor rustics, 
at his worst because there are breaks in the 
psychology, inconsistencies between charac- 
ter and action, abrupt tragedy more startling 
than real. Thus, after building up one’s 
conception of a clear minded, open-speaking, 
fresh-hearted, wholesome-natured woman, the 
author drags her into an extraordinary, super- 
subtle delusion whereby she loves two men 
at once, and becomes the mistress of one 
because of her love for the other, her hus- 
band! As a whole the book, barring the 
impatience felt at certain perversities of plot 
and character, is more agreeable reading 
than Mr. Phillpotts’s “ Secret Woman,” but 
falls far short of it ia tragic intensity and in 
its dealing with motive and conduct. 

The chance that brought “ The Country 
House,”* by John Galsworthy, and 


Silent 
Phillips & Co., N 


The Eden iillpotts. McClure, Phillips 
& New York. ise 

>The Coun ouse. B jm. Galsworthy. G. P. 
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place of her own, because she 


“ Mother,” ' by Maxim Gorky, to the reviewer 
at the same time is one not to be neglected. 
Both books will attract attention. Gorky 
has lost none of his grim power. The fac- 
tory people, the horrid sordidness of their 
hampered lives, the suffocating atmosphere 
of Russia, all weigh upon the spirit as one 
reads “ Mother.” Yet the unusual and splen- 
didly drawn character of the central figure, 
the ignorant, loving mother of the growing!y 
intelligent son, is most impressive. After 
the death of her brutal husband—a fact the 
disgusting detai's of which we are not spared 
in the least—the mother breathes a new air 
in her devotion to her son and in her effort 
to understand his aims and his companions. 
Led into dangerous, forbidden ways, com- 
ing into a knowledge of the risks they run 

ho think for themselves in Russia, she goes 
on with a courage and love absolutely sub- 
lime. Such is the “ Mother,” by Gorky. 
Of far different type and widely separated 
in every detail of life is the lady mother in 
Galsworthy’s “Country House.” Clever 
beyond anything we have seen lately is this 
most artistic story. We could wish it were 
happier—but happiness is not for the mod- 
ern novelist. We are not quite certain that 
the author of the tale intends the mother to. 
be the central figure, but she is certainly 
that. Bound to an exasperatingly exact and 
correct Englishman, whose horizon is lim- 
ited hy the duties his estate and family en- 
join upon him—incredibly tedious and nar- 
row-minded as he is—this mother submits to 
her mental and spiritual bondage with the 
same fatalism that held Gorky’s peasant 
mother. The key that unlocks both lives is 
the same—a son. George Pendyce is abso- 
lutely uninteresting, yet his foolish infatua- 
tion for a worthless woman, from its effect 
upon his lady mother, is profoundly moving. 
The author rises to unusual heights as he 
conveys to us a clear, convincing impression 
of the almost unconscious, impelling, noble 
power that moves Mrs. Pendyce to walk 
daintily, freely, yet safely amid the distaste- 
ful complications of the situation. 

Mr. William Stearns Davis has written 
several historical novels, going to Greece 
and Rome for his scenes. In this tale? of 
the days of Xerxes, Leonidas, and Themis- 
tocles he shows the same careful prepara- 
tiom and decidedly stronger powers of dra- 
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matic presentation and thrilling narrative. 
Glaucon the Beautiful, the young Greek, wins 
us, as he did his countrymen, by his noble 
character and his undeserved misfortunes. 
Several stirring scenes of athletic contests 
ind noted battles and naval engagements 
nake the story vivid. The leading historical 
personages are made to appear real men. 

It is always a pleasure to recognize in a 
romance the fine, true sense of artistry in 
literary workmanship. This quality is nota- 
bly present in Miss Edith Rickert’s story of 
Provence, “ The Golden Hawk.”' With it 
one finds also a brilliant, glowing effect 
which reproduces through a hundred touches 
an atmosphere and a warmth of life and pas- 
sion as characteristic of Provence as was 
the cold, gray tone of * The Reaper ” suited 
to its Shetland theme. Trillon is as brave, 
wild, and strong, as sudden and fierce and 
resistless, as the “ golden hawk” to which he 
is likened. He pursues his love with the 
_ absolute certainty of final success, defies and 
laughs at parents, priests, and convent, 
makes a jest of poverty, and achieves the 
impossible in converting a sterile bit of rock- 
covered land, the Pit of Artaban, into a 
“farm ”—a task set him in derision by his 
subtleenemy. It is true that he wins through 
a chance discovery of ancient pottery rather 
than by industry, but chance is precisely 
what Trillon courts, and good luck seems 
naturally to follow his reckless and bold 
nature. The tale is told with dash and spirit, 
and has unity of conception. There is buoy- 
ancy and there is color, and the reader’s 
interest is swept along impetuously from 
beginning toend. Mr. Bender’s illustrations 
have vigor and imagination. 

Several volumes of short stories of unusual 
mevit have appeared during the past few 
months, among them Mrs. Wharton’s “ Ma- 
dame de Treymes,” * which attracted atten- 
tion when it was published in Scribner’s 
Magazine last summer as a characteristic 
piece of work from an extremely careful 
and artistic writer. The ground was not 
unfamiliar, nor the theme. Mr. James made 
a notable study years ago of the contrast 
between the American and the French point 
of view in the marriage relation. In this 
story Mrs. Wharton sets in contrast an 
American girl, who has the touch of distinc- 
tion in morals, ideals, and manners which 
belongs to the best women of her country, 
and an accomplished French woman, bred 
under the French ideal of the supremacy 
of the family. The two women are skillfully 
portrayed, although Mrs. Wharton’s inter- 

1 The Golden Hawk. By Edith Rickert. The Baker & 
Taylor Company, New York. 


Madame de Treymes. By Edith Wharton, Charles 
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pretation of the French ideal has been seri- 
ously questioned by so good an authority 
as Madame Blanc. 

Miss Marion Foster Washburne’s “ Fam- 
ily Secrets”' is not, strictly speaking, a 
novel ; it is the story of a family who suffered 
what the writer calls “that familiar Ameri- 
can experience, so shocking and unfamiliar 
to those who encounter it, a reverse.” Under 
these conditions a sympathizing friend said, 
“Since you evidently must change your 
standard of living, why do you not go and 
live among those whose income is about 
equal to yours?” The advice was taken. 
A little farm on the edge of a manufacturing 
town was rented, taken possession of in Au- 
gust, when the garden was full of vegetables 
and the trees were heavy with fruit. The 
family lived on boiled corn and sour milk pan- 
cakes, with apples, grapes, and nuts. The 
house was slowly made over by hand, pets 
were adopted, and the usual fortunes of 
small, untrained farmers on an old, dilapi- 
dated farm followed in due season. The 
children stayed at home from school in bad 
weather, there was no church, and the social 
life centered about funerals. But there was 
an interesting woman in the heart of the 
home; and there were real children and real 
friends, and. the little drama of life not only 
went on under the humble roof in the humble 
neighborhood, but a delightful record of it 
was kept. This record belongs to the litera- 
ture of the quiet life. It isa story of quiet 
observation, quick insight, and mature 
knowledge of life, distilled in a ine womanly 
nature into great common sense, wide sym- 
pathies, and rich human feeling. It isa 
book not easy to describe; it is a kind of 
informal philosophy of the family life, very 
pleasantly written, with a good deal of 
shrewdness and humor, and in a wholesome 
attitude towards the trials, vexations, and 
tragedies of life and character. 

Mrs. Andrews’s story? of the memorable 
day at Gettysburg when Lincoln delivered his 
immortal address, of his extreme depression 
over its reception, and of the dramatic return 
of the speech to him through the apprecia- 
tion of a young Southern soldier lying 
wounded in one of the hospitals, may 
be accepted as a finished and appealing 
piece of work, highly imaginative in some 
of its details, but essentially true to the 
great personality who is its central figure. 
The treatment is singularly felicitous. The 
simple device by which the President is 
made aware of the greatness of his effort, 
and has, in a sense, his words interpreted to 

1 Fam ily Secrets. By Marion Foster Washburne. The 
Macmillan Company New ton, 
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himself, gives the story a touch of tender- 
ness. 

Miss Tarbell has so long studied the char- 
acter of Lincoln, and is so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his surroundings and the cir- 
cumstances of his life, that her little tale, 
“He Knew Lincoln,” * reads like the report 
of an eye-witness, and conveys so vivid an 
impression of Lincoln’s unique personality, 
his directness, simplicity, humor, and the 
pathos of his career, that it has the verisimil- 
itude of a page torn out of history. Asa 
piece of art this story belongs with the best 
of recent American writing; as a piece of 
fiction it is so faithful in its interpretation of 
the spirit of its subject that it is more 'vera- 
cious than a great deal of history. 

There is far more than meets the eye in 
Mr. Zangwill’s latest stories? of Jewish living. 
They have the compelling force of reality. If 
a touch of cynicism occasionally is felt, it is 
no more than is found in every-day life. Mr. 
Zangwill is able to portray the curious min- 
gling of craft and simplicity, worldly wisdom 
and fanatical fervor, characteristic of the 
modern, exiled Jew. He has little mercy for 
the foibles of the race, but he is moved by an 
undercurrent of sympathy and a complete 
understanding. There is no lack of sybtle 
humor in these well-written tales. 

When we cried out for relief from the too 
frequent historical novel, we might have 
known that something as epidemic would 
follow. It has come, in the business novel. 
The Cave Man pursued his love with a club. 
John Corbin? makes us take a real interest 
in his modern Cave Man, who wields his 
club to the destruction of trusts, to the win- 
ning of his maiden, and sometimes, with a 
boomerang effect, on himself. Might one 
suggest that Judith shares with her success- 
ful lover some of his barbarous tendencies ? 

Helen R. Martin has written several admi- 
rable stories about the Pennsylvania Dutch 
folk, their customs and religious views, and 
her novel “ Tillie the Mennonite Maid ” was 
deservedly successful. In the present vol- 
ume‘ she departs somewhat from her former 
simplicity, and introduces tragic mystery and 
an almost incredible plot. As long as she 
portrays the Mennonites, or the ordinary 
Dutch, she has a field unique and worthy of 
her talents, but in introducing outsiders from 
the gay world she strikes as ordinary a note 
as did the fascinating Jubilee Singers of long 
ago when they tried to sing our concert pieces. 

1He Knew, Lincoln. "y M. Tarbell. 
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Here'* is a book of short detective stories. 
They purport to be the “experiences of 
M. F. Goron, ex-Chief of the Paris Detective 
Police.” Most detective stories are unreal. 


his is true even of the best, the Pa apa 


of Sherlock Holmes or the more intricate ex- 
periences of M. Vidocq. Both Conan Doyle 
and Gaboriau are unmistakably writers of 
fiction. Noone would suspect either of them 
of being historians. This is not true of these 
experiences of M. F.Goron. They have the 
air of probability. They are none of them 
such complicated enigmas as are the ro- 
mances of Gaboriau. They none of them 
exhibit such supernatural detective powers 
aS the romances of Conan Doyle. We con- 
fess to a great liking for a good detective 
story. If in these stories the clue is not so 
obscure nor the crime so intricate as in the 
best detective romances, there is mystery 
enough to make the account of its solution 
thoroughly entertaining, and what they may 
lose in melodramatic excitement they gain 
in apparent feality. 

One may depend upon finding in any vol- 
ume of short stories by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
color, action, variety, humor, and _ broad 
human sympathy. The best of his stories? 
are mainly those of Venice and the East, 
but every one will repay the time spent in 
reading. 

The appearance of a new story for chil- 
dren by Mrs. Bland (E. Nesbit) always inter- 
ests the reviewer, because he always wants 
to read it himself. If we classify authors of 
juveniles into those who write for children 


and those who write aéau/ children, it would 


be hard to place the author of “ The-Would- 
Be-Goods,” because she does both things at 
once. Thus the present tale? is on its face 
one of magic and adventure, yet its humor 
and its study of child character appeal dis- 
tinctly to mature minds. Withal it is a jolly 
good story. How these four English chil- 
dren first acquired that remarkable animal 
the psammead, how this sand-fairy led them 
to acquire the amulet, how by the latter’s 
charm they visited remote countries both 
in time past and time future, what wonder- 
ful things they saw, enjoyed, and suffered, 
and how their reports puzzled, informed, 
and finally helped to make famous “ the 
learned gentleman ”—all this and more is 
woven into a fascinating narrative, and one 
which has beneath the surface a gentle satire 
and also a kindly human sympathy 
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“ 723 
A War Correspondent . The Events Man 
Afloat is the rather cryptic 
title of the account 
of the operation of a newspaper despatch- 
boat in the waters between Corea and Port 
Arthur during the early months of the war 
between Russia and Japan. Mr. Stanley 
Washburn was a war correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News, and for four months 
he “covered,” as far as was humanly possi- 
-ble, in the seagoing tug Fawan, the naval 
“end” of the war. In the course of his 
wanderings he wi; taken a prisoner into 
Port Arthur, suddenly released to find his 
way as best he might through the hundreds 
of floating mines that guarded the entrance 
to the harbor, barely escaped (as he learned 
later) being sunk by a shot in the dark from 
a Russian torpedo boat, was boarded several 
times by Japanese cruisers and warned to be 
careful and to be good, and suffered the 
comparatively minor perils of shipwreck and 
disaster. On the other hand, to make the 
game worth while, he scored several “ beats” 
over the journalists of the world. His story 
is here set down by a companion journalist 
to whom he told it while in the trenches in 
Manchuria. It is told in the first person. 
This method of vicarious autobjography, if 
it may be called so, in this case has obvious 
advantages. It gives vividness and a sense 
of reality to the stirring events of the story, 
while it frees the reader from any feeling 
that the chief actor is boastfully recounting 
his ownexploits. Itis unfortunate that parts 
of the story are marred by a too liberal use 
of slang. Sentences like “when he an- 
nounced that he would’bring all the trailers 
who up to that moment had assured him he 
was hot stuff, I gigged the hit,” and phrases 
like “ a bunch of booze,” and “ been handed 
the proper ice-pitcher,” might have their 
proper place in a volume of “Fables in 
Slang,” but they are only blemishes in a real 
story like this. The incongruity of the slang 
is emphasized by many bits of fine deserip- 
tive writing. When the “events man” goes 
aboard a Japanese destroyer, whose men 
have just seen two of their battle-ships sunk 
by mines, he (or his chronicler) writes: 

The officer in heavy thigh sea-boots had not been 
shaved for a month. His hair was thick, matted, and 
disheveled, and through the long, deep lines in his 
face I could read lineaments that spelled catastrophe 
and woe heaped upon weeks of soul-tearing work. It 
was not work that bowed him down. That was part 
of his game. It was not death that hurt him so. 
That, too, he clasped as fellow. He looked as if he 
had not slept since babyhood, and the heavy cords of 
his neck showed out taut and fierce from the dirty 


collar of his rough shirt thrown ruggedly away. No 
ordinary sea peril had hurled him to such dismay— 

1 Events Man. By Richard Barry. Moffat, Yard & 
Co.. New York. $1.25, net. 
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this king of sea spirits daring as any wild, weird 
gnomes that ever haunted the deep! People tell you 
the Japanese have no emotions, show no hurt, feel no 
disaster. They never saw that commander of that 
black destrcyer as I saw him that mysterious grim 
morning under the unseen guns of Port Arthur. 


In another passage he gives a hint of the 
lure which led him out, with his.lice in his 
hand and his hand outstretched to the fates: 


What would I not give were I poet who could 
properly chant the song of the open sea—the open 
sea, whereon glide battle fleets! When the dawn 
wind blows on the fresh ripples, when the night breeze 
flips up the new white-caps and feathers a wee nest 
with anguish, when the wake climbs through the 
hawse-holes and lights flick out of the gloom—all 
these and more than these give prop and scenic brush 
a lavish say. Then it is good to start forth of a morn- 
ing and look upon a new sea, for you know that the 
day will bring a hundred fresh impressions, and per- 
haps—perhaps, if luck blows slow and cool—a story. 
As the first sight of the foe to the fighting man, as 
the pink of conditioned flesh to the pugilist, as the 
scent of a raw October marsh to a duck-hunter, even 
so is the light of a new day on a battlefield to the 
modern writer of cable news. 


On the whole the good “ stuff” (the news- 
paper terms come easily in writing of so 
pre-eminently a newspaper achievement) far 
outweighs the bad. The story isa bit of 
real life; vivid, strong, and picturesque. It 
remains to be recosded that the proof-reading 
of the volume is unbelievably bad. 


Mr. R. J. Campbell, min- 
ister of the City Temple, 
London, has taken his win- 
ter resting time to write a book on the new 
theology.’ It is partly a self defense, partly 
a definition and defense of the theology 
which he holds and for which he has been 
severely attacked. In his opening he defines 
the difference between religion and theology: 
religion is an experience, th-ology is an at- 
tempt to express that experience in intellect- 
ual terms. His volume is an attempt to 
express his religious faith in intellectual 
forms. As such we do not think it is very 
successful. Here are some of his definitions, 
taken from different parts of his volume, but 
given as nearly as possible in his own words: 

God is the all-controlling consciousness of the uni- 
verse as well as the infinite, unfathomable, and un- 
knowable abyss of being beyond. This universal 
consciousness 1s ever expressing itself in finite forms; 
specifically in our sub-conscious selves. This infinite 
power, whatever else it may be, is myself. And yet 
God is a Father with whom man, his child, can hold 
intercourse ; they are two distinct personalities ; com- 
munion between the two personalities is possible; we 
can declare to him our needs ; we can receive from him 
the gift of his life. 

Evil is not a principle at war with good. Good is 
being ; evil is not being. Thus sin isa negative, nota 
positive,term. It denotes the absence rather than the 
presence of something ; a shadow where the light ought 
to be. And yet men blunder when they think of sin 
simply as the failure to obtain virtue; it is not that; 


Mr. Campbell 
New Theology 
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it is something deeper ; it is the attempt to minister 
to self at the expense of that which is outside self; 
the attempt to misuse the energies of God; it lives by 
death to others, or seeks to do so; and the wages of 
sin is death—the death of the soul. 

Our present consciousness of ourselves and of the 

world can reasonably be accounted a fall, for we came 
from the infinite, and into the infinite perfection we 
shall in the end return. And yet, whatever oneness 
with God may mean, it does not mean the obliteration 
of our personality ; if such obliteration were possible, 
our present personality could possess no permanent 
value even for God. No form of self-consciousness 
can ever perish ; immortality is personal. 
We do not affirm that these statements can- 
not be reconciled ; but certainly Mr. Camp- 
bell does not reconcile them. We do not 
think his book will succeed in recommending 
his religious experience to the monistic phi- 
losophers. Nor will it commend to the 
devout soul his monistic philosophy. His 
volume is interesting, it is intellectually sug- 
gestive, but it is not self-evidently consistent. 
In short, it confirms the judgment which we 
have heretofore expressed, that he is a 
preacher, not a theologian. 


Th ,. In this thoughtful volume of 
e Soul’s 
Progress poems‘ is confirmed the promise 
of the author’s earlier volume, 
“Songs from the Silent Land,” commended 
in The Outlook a year ago. Mr. Ledoux 
here has a single, harmonious purpose—to 
trace in a series of lyrics the progress of the 
soul, first through its emotional period and 
then through its intellectual development to 
“that higher optimism which, having seen 
and triumphed over the evils of life, differs 
from its earlier form about as does virtue 
from innocence.” In a pleasing variety of 
metrical forms, and with sincere poetical 
feeling, this vision of advancing spiritual 
growth through beauty and truth is presented 
simply and clearly. 7 


Two Picture Books A book? which is 


frankly described i 
with a Little Reading its iiiieathn as : 


“book of photographs, with letterpress obli- 
gato,” records a vagabond trip through Fries- 
land, a little frequented part of North Holland. 
The photographs are remarkable both from 
an artistic and a technical point of view, and 
illustrate the life and people of one of the 
most picturesque districts in Europe. The 
“obligato,” too, is rather well played. An- 
other volume ? in which the pictures are the 
main thing has to do with Ireland. In this 
case the illustrations are from paintings, and 
are reproduced with excellent effect in color. 
The paintings have considerable charm, 


1 The Soul’s Progress. By Louis V. Ledoux. The John 
Lane Company, New York. $1.25. 

? Three Vagabonds in Friesland with a Yacht and a 
Camera. By H. F. Tomalin. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $3, net. 

‘Ireland. By Frank Mathew. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2, net, 


4% 


-book is of especial value. 
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while the text supplies considerable infor- 

mation. 

The Large Print. 
Library 


“ Wuthering Heights ” is 
the first volume‘ of a new 
serfes of reprints of stand- 
ard works, whose predominating quality 
will be readableness. It is called the Large 
Print Library, and the publishers have se- 
lected for it, after consultation with oculists 
and careful experimentation, a style of type 
which will make the volumes well suited for 
reading under trying conditions and by those 
whose eyesight ought not to be subjected to 
any unnecessary strain. The typography is 
not only readable but pleasing, and the gen- 
eral make-up of the volume is substantial and 
dignified. 


Personal and 
Domestic Hygiene 


This large volume? is 
filled with solid and re- 
liable inforriation useful 
to all who desire a knowledge of their physi- 
cal nature and needs. The English stand- 
point of the author may cause confusion to 
the American reader, but she necd not be 
discouraged even though she may not be 
able to compass “ glazed chintz curtains,” 
a flower-box and “venetians.” Sanitary 
instruction is more essential than sanitary 
legislation, but both can be furthered by 
this plain and sensible handbook. 

It behooves the countryman 
and that half-way countryman, 
the suburbanite, to devote his 
attention to the garden. From appearances 
he can secure an excellent guide? for the 
venture in this practical handbook by Allen 
French. The directions are clear and brief. 
The seedsmen are often blamed for failures 
directly traceable to ‘the ignorance of the 
gardeners. The “planting table” in this 
A large number 
of pictures supplement the text. 

These conversations with 
oe of Egeria, reported by her evi- 
dent admirer, Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, are fluent specimens of somewhat 
jejune reflections. Egeria and her satellites 
enjoyed themselves immensely, and talked 
much of many things—of the quality of 
charm, of the feminine temperament, in fact 
of woman and her ways so exclusively that 
we are left to wonder why the men who were 
not in love stayed to hear itall. If Egeria 
talked so much at fifty, what would she be 
at seventy? Very likely the commonplace 
man who won her hand found out. 


Summer 
Prospects 


1 Wuthering Heights. By Emily Bronté (Ellis Bell). 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. % cents. 

2 The Home Life in Order. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. $1.50. 

* The Book of Vegetables and Garden’ Herbs. By Allen 
F ag > New York. $1.75, net. 

*The Bird of Time. By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1, net. 


Letters to The Outlook 


THE TEACHERS’ BILL 


I, 

Before the passage of the Davis Law men 
and women teachers received the same sal- 
ary. The men in opposition to the White 
Bill were foremost in securing the legislation 
of the Davis Law. Women worked on the 
committee with these men. Had the women 
persisted in their protest against such dis- 
crimination in salary, the Davis Law would 
not have been enacted. It was the best that 
could be passed at that time, and the women 
in the committee supported it with the tacit 
understanding that in time the discrepancy in 
salaries would be lessened. Seven years have 
passed, and the cost of living has increased 
forty per cent.—no increase in salary has 
been offered to the teacher. 

The Board of Education made a by-law 
by which men were to receive the maximum 
in any grade—that which the Davis Law 
accorded them—in the last two years only. 
Moreover, the men have recently asked an 
increase in their salaries which would still 
more accentuate the differénce in salary of 
the sexes. 

We believe that it is a relic of barbarism 
to make sex a factor in work, especially 
in such service, which calls for identical 
preparation, identical service, and identical 
results. 

The Davis Law has been operative for 
seven years, and but seven per cent. of the 
teaching force are men. This argues that, 
with men, teaching is not attractive to a 
large number of college and training-school 
graduates. The men who make the best 
teachers are not influenced by money con- 
siderations. The poorest men teachers can- 
not be driven out. Where could they get 
such a salary above debts, dues, demands, 
in commercial life? The youth from train- 
ing-school knows no more about teaching 
than the girl does. If the youth should 
enter a commercial life, he would receive a 
far less rate of salary than $900 per year. 
The Davis Law does not protect the salaries 
of men teachers at the rate of $2,160 maxi- 
mum in twelve years below the last two years, 
hence the women teachers ask that this salary 
be restricted to those years, and to require 
men to pass the necessary examination to 
enter those grades, just as women have to. 
- Because men teachers insist upon their sal- 
ary of $2,160 maximum in any grade, and 
hence calculate the salaries of all women 
teachers on that same unauthorized scale, is 


the reason for the different amounts of 
$6,000,000 and $9,000,000 as estimated re- 
spectively, the first sum by the women, the 
second by the men, to be the additional 
annual increase to the budget as the cost of 
the White Bill. 

It costs but $2,000,000 to equalize salaries 
in the grades where the $2,160 rightfully 
belongs—a small amount to abolish a most 
unjust discrimination between people doing 
the same work. 

You state that women cannot perform the 
same service as the men. Women do per- 
form those services in the schools where men 
do not teach, and even in schools employing 
men the service of the latter is not always of 
the most approved sort. There are incom-. 
petent men teachers as well as women. Why 
pay the former twice as much as the latter? 
Only teachers and principals who work in 
the schools with men teachers can speak 
authoritatively on a comparison of work. 

You state further that manliness can be 
learned only from men. This reflects upon 
every high-minded mother of sons. The pre- 
cepts of the mother and of the woman teacher 
are as conducive to manliness as the exam- 
ple of the man. The success of the White 
Bill so far has been largely due to a lack of 
manliness displayed by the opposition, and 
also to the fact that a number of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature had had instruction 
from women teachers only during their school 
life and bore grateful testimony to its value. 

The women teachers ask that the maximum 
salary to men be kept in the last two years 
as the Davis Law provides ; that men, begin- 
ning on $900 with an increase of $105 annually 
for eight years, should have no further 
increases until after examination to enter 
grades of the last two years; that women 
teaching twelve years should have the same 
salary as men in similar positions. 

THEODORA D. BEATTY, 
582 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. C. E. FISHER, 
832 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, 
HARRIET E. SAYRE, 
65 Hicks Street, Brooklyn. 
Public School Number I1, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Il. 


Will the proposed advance of women 
teachers’ wages to that received by men for 
the same grade of work tend toward the 
lowering of the ideals of manliness so neces- 
sary to instill into the youth of our land? 
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In a recent editorial of The Outlook that 
result was prophesied, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that the Mayor, or, at Jast resort, the 
Governor, would veto the White Bill. 

It was scarcely made clear to the writer 
why there should be a danger of fewer men 
teachers, in the event of that bill being 
signed, than now. It simply means, on the 
face of it, that for the same number of hours’ 
work, the same number of subjects taught, 
the same number of pupils properly prepared 
to pass the Regents’ examination, and to go 
on from year to year completing in a satis- 
factory manner their work, the pay shall be 
the same, whether the teacher is a daughter 
of Eve ora son of Adam. The contention 
that at certain periods of a boy’s life he 
should be under the care of a didacticus 
has nothing to do, it seems apparent, with 
the question as to relative rates of wages 
paid. 

Let the school boards hire men for the 
grades where it seems to them best to have 
men. Of course it is not possible that such 
a thing could exist as putting the round peg 
in the square hole because the round peg 
cost less! And if in any wild flight of imagi- 
nation such were the case, would not the 
raising the price of round peg to that of 
square mean a using of the square, if pre- 
ferred? In any way the subject is looked 
at, it really seems impossible to argue against 
the passage of the White Bill, unless there ‘3s 
a determination to pay less than a thing is 
worth simply because there is power on the 
one hand and weakness on the other. 

S.S. F. CALLAHAN, 

The Hackley School, Tarrytown, New York. 


THE FIRST TROLLEY-CAR 


In your May Magazine Number is a very 
interesting article, “The Gates of New 
York.” The author, in his intfoduction, 
makes this statement: “In 1888 [was] 
equipped and put into operation in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the first successful electric 
trolley road in the world.” I wonder if this 
is true? I have recently been reading Miss 
Muloch’s book * An Unknown Country.” On 
page 97 she says that “an electric tramway, 
designed to extend from Portrush to Giant’s 
Causeway, was opened by the Viceroy in 
September, 1883, as far as Bushmills.” She 
also says that in 1886-7 it was to be com- 
pleted. This book was published in 1887, so 
Miss Muloch could not have made an entire 
mistake in dates. Her minute and artless 
description of this “tramway ” is interesting 
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and amusing in this day of almost countiess 
trolleys. 

If our good Irish friends were ahead of us 
five years, I shall be very glad to know it. 
Will you please to tell me the date of the 
first electric tram or trolley? m A. C. 


In the very interesting article in The 
Outlook of April 27 upon “ The Gates of New 
York,” by Robert W. Bruére, it is stated that 
“in February 1888, Frank Julian Sprague 

. equipped and put into operation in 
Richmond, Virginia, the first successful e/ec- 
tric trolley road in the world.” 

I do not know just the limitation involved 
in the word “ trolley,” but in the summer of 
1885 I rode from Portrush, Ireland, to the 
Giant’s Causeway, a distance of six or eight 
miles, in a miniature train propelled by elec- 
tricity under some method ot third-rail 
attachment. 

As it was the first device of the kind I had 
ever seen, it attracted my attention and inter- 
ested me greatly, but whether it was properly 
to be termed an “electric trolley road ” 1 am 
not engineer enough to say. 

ERSKINE N. WHITE. 

New York City. 

In reply to these questions Mr. Bruére, 
the author of “The Gates of New York,” 
writes: 

Your correspondent is entirely right in 
saying that she rode upon an electric tram 
from Portrush, Ireland, to the Giant’s 
Causeway in 1885. An electric third-rail 
tram was installed there in thé early °80’s; 
but the Portrush railway is comparatively 
recent as an experiment in electric traction. 
In 1881 a commercial electric railway, run- 
ning on schedule time, was put into service 
in Lichtenfelde, Germany; and in 1879 the 
distinguished German inventors Siemens and 
Halske operated an electric railway at the 
Industrial Exposition of that year in Berlin. 
Indeed, as early as 1838, a Scotchman, 
Robert Davidson by name, of Aberdeen, 
invented an electric locomotive which made 
a number of scientifically “successful ” trips 
upon the Scottish railways. Nevertheless, 
all authorities are agreed in crediting Mr. 
Sprague with the construction of the first 
economically as well as scientifically success- 
ful electric tram, commercially capable of 
supplanting the horse and the cable and the 
steam-engine. The briefest as well as the 


most recent authoritative statement on this 
point may be found in the “ Technological 
and Scientific Dictionary,” George Newnes, 
London. 
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SECTION OF HANNA ORE DOCKS, CLEVELAND 


PROFIT-SHARING THAT IS NOT 
SOCIALISM 


BY GEORGE J. BAILEY 


that led Andrew Carnegie to share the 

profits of his enormously profitable steel 
business with the employees who helped make 
them possible. No one can doubt that if this 
profit-sharing idea had been carried out in 
insurance and industrial companies generally, 
the voice of the muckraker and the threatening 
socialist would never have thundered through 
the land. 

In Cleveland they have a way, almost unique 
in this country, of making every bank depositor 
a profit-sharer in the remarkable commercial 
prosperity of that city. Every Savings bank 
in Cleveland pays 4% compound interest on 
deposits—netting a full 33% greater income 
than the 3% rate ordinarily paid elsewhere. 
Fate has been kind to Cleveland in making 
ita transportation and manufacturing center 
of peculiar importance. ‘Through this gate- 
way passes the supply of coal for the great 
Northwest Territory and the iron ore of north- 
ern Michigan and Minnesota, on its way to be 
made into the finished products of commerce. 
This commercial advantage of position has 
made Cleveland the largest shipbuilding port 
in the country, and one of the largest manu- 
facturing centers, where many of the remark- 
able business successes of the country have 
been developed. 

About twelve years ago a group of these 
successful Cleveland men—captains of industry 
if you will—turned their attention to banking, 
and started The Cleveland Trust Company— 
a savings bank which has had perhaps the 
most remarkable growth of any banking insti- 
tution ever organized. These Cleveland busi- 
ness men did what seemed to them the most 


if was neither philanthropy nor socialism 


natural thing in the world to do, but what 
amounted, in fact, to a radical innovation in 
banking methods. They applied the same 
progressive business methods to banking that 
had made their own businesses so successful, 
casting aside hide-bound traditions wherever 
they lacked good, sound business reasons to 
justify them. Among other progressive steps, 
The Cleveland .Trust Company decided to 
cut loose from false banking ethics, and ad- 
vertise for deposits by mail, thus giving people 
in other States and other lands the benefit of 
4%, compound interest. As a result of this 
advertising, The Cleveland Trust Company 
has become known all over the world to mil- 
lions of people, thousands of whom are de- 
positors. In every State in the Union, in 
Alaska, in the Philippines, and Panama, on 
the warships, and in the Far East, can be 
found depositors of The Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

From a modest capital and a few hundred 
depositors this bank has grown in little more 
than a single decade to a bank with five 
million dollars capital and surplus, and twenty- 
five million dollars deposits, with seventy thou- 
sand depositors, and a present average growth 
of over one thousand depositors a month— 
figures calculated to make the old-fashioned 
banker fairly gasp in astonishment and in- 
credulity. ‘Thus has the mighty oak of the 
present Cleveland Trust Company sprung from 
the tiny acorn of an ideain the minds of a few 
Cleveland business men. 

If you would read a book of absorbing inter- 
est and profit as well, send to The Cleveland 


Trust Company for their beautiful booklet 


History of Mai! Banking.” 
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The following are some 


WhenYou Look in Your Mirror }) 


your case. If you are suf- 
fering from any other ail- 
ment write me fully and | 
} will frankly tell you with- 

out cha fl can help you. 


Too short 


| Are You Satisfied? 


E. Any Woman Can Have 
Good Health a Refined 
Face and Good Figure 


| a woman has surprised her husband 


and friends by pring 15 minutes a day in Prominent hi 
the privacy of her own room to ial Protruding 
l) directions which I give to her for the care of heal Weight 
face and figure. Over 20,000 women have studi 
i) themselves under my direction in the past five years. Do you walk gracefully 
Are You Tired of Drugs? Lame back 
I use no drugs. I study each woman's case just irritable 
as a physician studies it, the only difference being 
| that I strengthen and put in place weakened organs . Catarrh 
| by exercise for nerves and muscles controlling such indigestion 
organs, bring a good circulation of warm blood which Constipation 
I purify by teaching correct breathing and by prescribe ail Kidneys 
— diet, bathing, etc., adapted to each indi- a —y 
[ ual, I strengthen all your vital ergans, lungs, heart, nerve Throat 
centers and your blood bounding through your veins as when a child, Shoumetion 
I develop or reduce your figure to correct proportions. I teach — 
and to wel with on ot odes Is your health or 


culture and refinement. 


t MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 8, 57 Washington St., Chicago 


imperfect in any 
not mentioned here ? 
Occupation ? 
What is your age? 
. Married or Single? 


Give me your full name and 
address, writing very elear- 
ly, please. 


Write me TODAY! 


: Every figure can be rounded out metricall: 
Clear Skin and a 
- unless bones are missing or tissues entirely wasted | 
Good Figure away, and the woman who carries from 20 to 100 | 
of superfluous flesh every time she moves has my sympath 
ut she does not need to do so—and surely it is every woman's aw 
and duty to keep herself attractive and pleasing. — " 


How to Stand When 


fs - Walk walk correctly, with a card of correct poise for your dressing table. : 
| What My Pupils Say of My Work | 
; I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture. 
. I have lost 73 pounds, and was never better, 


I look ten years younger. 

My biliousness is entirely relieved. 
Just think how I have gained, since I began with you, from 112 to 13734 Ibs. iu one year. 
My catarrh and lungs are much better and my body, which was a bony, crooked structure, is 

actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 
My head is steady, the confused feeling having gone. It is the best money ever spent for myself. 
Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without the great- 

est distress, and now I think I could digest tacks. I am so happy. 


. Write me fully, also letting me kno faults of figure, ete. 1 will make aseenel ' 
of your case and wi you know whether Lean | help you or not. Your 
strict fidence. never pu letters t special permission, j 
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Mullins 


'PressedSteel Boats 


Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


] They are built of smooth, pressed steel*plates, with air chambers in each end 
| like a lifeboat. The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines, and glides through 
the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable and 
safer—they don’t erack, leak, dry out,or sink,and are elegant in design and finish. 
The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat vulpped and 

l 


4] are superior in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equip with 
Mullins Reversible Engines, 80 simple in construction, and so dependable that 
4 a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which 
4 makes them absolutely noiseless. Every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 


Write for catalogue of 
Motor Boats—Row Boats 
—Hunting and Fishing Boats. | THE W.H. MULLINS CO., 322 Franklin St., SALEM, OHIO- 
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: Thin bust 
| i} Thin chest 
6 Thin neck 
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Brains 
Repaired 


Active thinking-uses up the soft gray 
filling of the brain. 

It must be replaced by proper food 
or trouble results. 

A successful brain must be properly 
fed. 

The true brain food is 


Grape-Nuts 


There’s a Reason ’’ 


Look for the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkg. 


POSTUM CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


BANKI NG 


¥ 


MALL 


AT 47, 
INTEREST 


This bank has been receiving deposits 
by mail during the entire period of its exist- 
‘ence—over thirty-nine years. Depositors 
in all parts of the world find our methods 
safe and satistactory in every way. We 
pay four per cent. interest on savings, com- 
pounded January and July rst of each year. 

We invite you to send for our free 
booklet “ V.” 


eCITIZENS 
_SAVINGS & TRUSTCO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Stylish Summer Suits 


Made to Order . 


Do you wish to 
have your Sum- 
mer costume 
made in New 
York—made es- 
pecially to fit 
and become you? 

Do you wish to 
avoid the worry 
and bother of 

‘repeated visits 
to your dress- 
maker with the 

possibility ofdis- 
appointments ? 

If so, write to- 
day for our cata- 
logue of New 
York styles and 
samples of the 
latest materials, 
which will be 
sent free by re- 
turn mail. 

These will be 
particularly in- 
teresting to the 
woman who 
wishes to dress 
fashionably and 
at the same time 
economically. 

hen you re- 

ceive them, se- 
lect the styleand 
material which 
please you, have 
your méasurements taken at home by following 
our simple directions, and send us your order. 

Within ten days after we receive same your suit 

will be shipped to you. 
We guarantee to fit you. If we fail to do so we 
will refund your money. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 


Muslin Underwear . 24 cents to $3.98 


Wash Dresses . $2.25 to $8.95 
Black Silk Coats . $4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles 
and Samples of materials, sent FREE by retura mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 West 24th St., New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


Suspender Suits . . . $5.00 to $15 
Tailored Suits . $7.50 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits . - $6.00 to $20 
Silk Suits . $9.75 to $20 
Jumper Suits . . . $6.00 to $20 
Jackets . .« « $20 
Rain Coats . . «+ $8.75 to $18 
Shirt-Waists . ° . 98 cents to $4.98 
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Short Cut 


There is one class of people whose names ap- 
pear most often on your books as large and 
steady buyers. 

You know what class that is. 

There are certain localities which produce the 
largest sales of your goods. 

You can point them out on the map. 

You wish to concentrate every dollar of your 
advertising expenditure on your class of buyers in 
the best selling-field for your particular line of 
goods. 

You go far toward accomplishing this if, before © 
you select a magazine, you insist that the pub- 
lisher show you what kind of people read it and 
where they live. | 

You also eliminate to a large extent the experi- 
mental ngs of your campaign. 


Outlo 


Western Office: 1436 Marquette Building, Chicago 


York 
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Proyen best by hundreds of thousands of satisfied wearers. No 
other Dress Shield but the OMO is ODORLESS, IMPERVIOUS, 
HYGIENIC, WASHABLE. | 

The OMO is made in every style, all beautifully illustrated in our 
DRESS SHIELD BOOKLET, which gives Dress Shield information 
of value to every woman—IT IS FREE. Sendusa postcard NOW. 

We guarantee to replace any garment damaged by an imperfectly made 


| OMO Shield 


OMO MFG, CO., Dept. O, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Trustee 
Property 
Number f, 
Los 
Angeles, 
266 Units 
Pay $63.00 
Per annum, 
Plus 
Increase 
Value 
Profit. 


Grasp the opportunity for wise and 
timely investment in the Units of 
Central Business Property situated 
in the best districts of these grow- 
ing cities. 

These Units of Ownership are regis- 


tered, certified, and created of rec- . 
ord. They are unencumbered and “THE NEW KIND’ 
produced permanently. Offered at It is now positively known that falling hair is caused 
prices yielding 54% to 7% net per an- by a germ, hence is a regular germ disease. Hall’s Hair 
num, plus the increase value profit. Renewer, as now made from he ‘* revised formal,” 
: : : promptly stops falling ir because it destroys the 
Bight different properties. germs which produce this trouble. It also destroys 
SEATTLE SPOKANE LOS ANGELES the dandruff germs, and restores the scalp to a healthy 
Write for booklets on Unit Ownership and Double Earning. condition. 
The Trustee Company of Seattle THE TRUSTEE hur, Tea, 
Che oe Company of Los SECURITIES COMPANY Ask your druggist for “‘the new kfnd."" The kind that does 
The Trustee Company of Spokane No. | Wall St., New York poe eee a A — Nashua, N. Ht 


McCray Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 


are acknowledged by architects and sanitary experts to be the best refriger- 
ators that can be built and they are the cheapest in the end, because they useso 
much less ice, and soon pay for themselves in saving on ice bills. 


Write Today For Our Catalogue 


and let us tell you why the McCray System of Refrigeration is better than any 

other—why salt and matches keep perfectly dry in a McCray Refrigerator— 

it uses less ice than others and why you ought to have one in your home, 
McCray Refrigerators are made in stock sizes and built to order, in all 

sizes for Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Public Institutions, Hospitals, Grocers, 

Markets and Piorists. They are endorsed by physicians and are used in nousy 

every prominent residence, club, hotel, etc. Every refrigerator guaran 


Catalogues and Estimates Free. 


Stitutions, ete. No. 57 for meat markets; No. 64 for grocers; No. 71 for florists. 
McCray Refrigerator Company, 586 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Branches in all principal cities, 
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‘-HALL’S 
as VEGETABLE 
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RENEWER | 
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“Hish as 
_the Alps 


in Quality” 


Absolutely pure, irresistibly delicious, 
wholesome as bread 


CHOCOLATE 


AS HIGH ABOVE ALL OTHERS IN POPULARITY 
AS IT IS IN QUALITY. 


GALAPETER, The World’s Favorite Chocolate 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, New Yor« 


These Certificates furnish an ideal form of in- | 
vestment for persons who desire absolute security 
combined with satisfactory returns. Interest pay- } 
able semi-annually. Write for booklet * A.’ 


TRUST & SAVINGS BANK| 


CAPITFAL $100000.00 BILLINGS MONT 


Complexion 

can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from pimples, by the daily use of 
charcoal. It absorbs all gases, and 
stops fermentation. This causes a 


tapid clearing of the complexion. 

MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 
ate composed of pure Charcoal, 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N. Y. 


A steady income can be made secure by those 
persons who live on the interest of their money. 
Send for free booklet “ A 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $300,000.00 


SALT LAKE SECURITY TRUST @. 


h e Ben G reet PI ay ers . OALT LAKE CITY 


as Shakespeare wrote them. Theaters, Uniyersities, Colleges. Professional cooks find 


Associations, etc. The Ben a “Woodland Players.’ Open | ¢ LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Air Plays May to September. Very few dates vacant season 1/7. 
Address care SANGER JORDAN, Empire Theater Bldg., N. Y. the most valuable of all sauces—the peerless seasoning. 


a 34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT < 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our ee | \ ARG 


to user forathird of acentury. We ship for 
RAY RAY 


No, B16, Light, One Horse, catalogue. Com bination pe 
$68. 50. Elkhart, Indiana. 


approval and guarantee satedelivery. You are out nothing 
if not satisfied as to style, quality and price, 
We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 style 
of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness, Send for large, 4 


oren vavon. Price complete, 


| 
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3 M UN I Cc H, Pension Waltenberg. 


Department of 


Classified Advertising 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


-AND) ; OBINHOOD INN one Cott 
YC O R K ¥. fe Board-| Crest View Sanatorium | ISLAND, Me.— Three 
se. . — - s t rT; 
HOLLESand Miss EMILY ROWNTREE, | Green wich First-class in all respects; | “Op 


4 Minutes from the Minster, 
3/ St. Mary’ S$ 10 minutes from the station. 
CERMANY 


Hess Str.28 Villa with garden; excellent food; 
sunny rooms, bath: near ¢ ralleries, best tram 
connection. German and } rench lessons. 


CANADA 

When you suffer from the heat, 
we enjoy the cool sea breezes. 
When you cannot sleep, ours is 
dreamless, and we awake re- 
freshed for the outings of the day. 
Come down this season, and see 
all that St. John, New Brunswick, 
can offer you in health, inscenery, 
and in outings for pleasure and 
for sport. Write the Secretary 
of New Brunswick Tourist Asso- 
ciation, St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, for free literature and 
Mention Outlook. 


information. 


ABE NAKIS 
* The Carlsbad of Canada” 


For a healthful, restful, invigorating out- 
ing co to Abenakis Springs, Que., in the 
heart of the French Country om the St. 
Francis River, 68 miles trom Montreal. 
Unsurpassed boating, batbing, fishing, driv- 
ing, tennis. Grand old trees and wide 
porches for those who care more for rest 
than recreation. 


BENAKI5 MINERAL WATER & BATHS 

equal to the most effective waters of the 
celebrate | European resorts amd a positive 
cure for Rheumatiom, Gout, Dyspepsia, In- 
somnia, Diseases of the Kidneys, Liver, and 
Stomach. Kates $12 to #16 per week, 
Beautiful booklet free. Open dune Ist. 


R. G. Kimpton, Mgr. , Abenakis Springs, Que. 


GLEN VILLA INN 


North Hatley, Quebec, CANADA 


One night from New York: no change: 
four hours trom Quebec city, on shore of 
beautiful Massawippi Lake. 20 Guests. Aver- 
age $3 per day; $17 per week. Golf, Tennis, 
soating, Bat ing, ishing; beautiful walks 
and drives ; extensive veg retable and flower 
gardens; forest fields and lawns: cool, not 
cold; malaria and hay fever unknown ; ; casino 
orchestra. Write for Booklet. 

G. A. LE BA RON, Prop. 


Lour Lodge and Cottages 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Accommodation for over one hundred 
guests. Send for rates and references to 


AUBREY BROWN, Digby, N.S. 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


THE TREFRY HOUSE 


is located on the seashore; fine views; all 
modern comforts. Terms, $2 Ree day, by week 


H. M. 


home comforts. 


Cuilford Point House 


A family resort. Large grounds al shaded, 
good bathing, beating, anc excellent ine: 
Send for ci.cular. Scotr M. Bry AN, Mer 


The Liichfield Inn 


Now Open to Guests 
Bright, sunny reoms; excellent cuisine and 
service; home comforts : delightful sur- 
roundings ; charming drives: good fishing: 
special rates for spring months. looklet on 
application, 


BROWNE & SPERR.., Litchfield, Conn. 


On South Street, Litchfield, Conn. 


Charming old colonial house wth all 
modern improvements. Cool healthful cli- 
mate, free from mosquitoes. Excellent table. 
Accommodations for from 5to7 guests. For 
views of Litchfield, particulars and prices, 
apply to F. L. Thompson, Litchfield, Conn. 


THE 


GRISWOLD 


(EASTERN POINT) 


New London, Conn. 
B. H. YARD, #£=Manager 


Open from June to October. Entirely a new 
hotel. Everything new—furnishings, bedding, 
linen, silver. ete. Solid mahogany furniture 
throughout, One hundred bathroom suites. 
THE FiNEST SUMMER RESORT 
HOTEL 1N AMERICA. 

Address 
B. H. YARD, Mg.., 71 Broadway, New 

York, until Jume 15th, after that date 
address The Griswold 


from $9and up. Booklets. J. A. 1 refry, Prop. 


THE INN 


CENTRE, CONN, 
MISS. VINTON, Proprictor. 
Furnished Cottages To Let 


OQUINNATISSETT INN 


Thompson,Connecticut. Opens June l 
Write tor booklet. BE. A. FULLETT, Mer. 


PARK HOTEL 
Winsted, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Among the hills. Homelike house and 
Moderate terms. 


m 
SEY, 4000 
Voodland Ave., 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND. ME. 


Sixth season ovens June 15. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. T. E. Hazety., Summit, N. J 


THE LOUISBURG and Cottages 


Bar Harbor, Me. 


pen July Ist to September 26th 

A delehtful otel, noted for cuisine and 
service. Elevator, baths, climate perfect. 
Address E. GERRY BROWN ep. at 
New York office, Town and Country 
Bureau, 28 Fourth Ave. or ! L. 
BALCH, Winchester St., Brookline, Mass. 


Mountain View House Camden, 


High elevation. Seashore and =. 
Pure water, perfect sanitation ; 
and fresh ~ ater fishing, livery. oO 

Address Martinsviile, Co. ! fe. dill 

lo; after, Camden, Me. F. O. MARTIN, a. 


DOMHEGAN HOUSE “Porn 


CAS WAY 
W oods and shore combined. Delightful loca- 
tion, with island views ; boating, bathing, fish- 
ing ; sheltered walks, beautiful drives, g 
le; mineral spring; telephone; 4 miles 
from railroad station. Also furnished cottage 
to let with meals at hotel. 
Miss 8S. G. SIM PSON. Brunswick, Me. ° 


Lome-0l-the-Rock 


CASTINE, MAINE 


Finely located on Dyce’s Head, overlook- 
ing Penobscot Bay. 50 acres of balsam firs” 
with delightful walks and drives. Golf, ten- 
nis, sailing, and canoeing. Illustrated book- 
let. Opens June 25th. 


CASTINE, ME. 

Rooms with private bath, all modern con- 
venienees. Always cool. . U nequalled facili- 
ties for boating, sailing, and driving. Beau- 
tiful walks through woods and by the sea. 
Golf, tennis, and variety of amusements. 
Reasonable rates. W. A.W alker, Manager. 


Qos MER HOUSE, Chebeague 

Me. Country and seashore. Quiet, ential 
lace. Good fishing, boating, and bathing. 
voklet. Mrs. CLinton M. HAMILTON. 


( AK CREST, CHINA, MAINE. 

Ten guests. (Quiet, restful, exclusive. 
Large rooms and closets. Shady law ns, pure 
water, lake boating and fishing. Views sent. 


Circuiar. Miss 


UPLANDS titenfiela Hills 


Altitude 1,200 ft. Just an old Farmhouse ; 

comfortable rooms, good food, fine air. Bat 
rite for cirew ar. ddiess The Misses 

& Rogers, U plands. Winsted, Conn. 


MAINE 


KEEP COOL 


this summer by writing the Passenger De- 
partment, Maine Central Railroad, Portland, 
Me., for books on Maine Coast or Lakes, 
the White Mountains, and the Provinces. 


RIVERSIDE INN: port. Maine 


Maine 
Opens June 15, ror booklet a ply 


HU’ TNS. 
CHAMPERNOWNE, Kitte 


Point, Me. Opens early in June. G 
boating, bathing ane fishing. ‘Terms liberal. 
HORACE MITCHELL, Prop. 


MT. KATAHDIN, MAINE WOODS 


Excellent trout fly "sehiners clean camps, 
beds and linen; good table, spring water; 
separate sleeping lodges, outlying. camps; 
| canoeing, —— climbing ; big live game 
. photogra booklet A, illustrated, con- 
taining Ktaadn.” C. C. Gar- 


LAND, Manager, Debsconeag, Maine, 
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THE OUTLOOK 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


MAINE — 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OCKMERE HOUSE, | Little 

John’s Island, Me. §& miles from 
Portland. Fine scenery ; good board ; boating, 
bathing,and fishing. ‘Terms $8 to $12 per wee 
Cottages tolet. Booklet. G.H. HAMILTON, 


The Beeches 


‘Paris Hill, Maine 


A sanitarium for semi- 


invalids. Mountain scenery. % feet eleva- 
tion. baths, massage, occu sation. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


SUMMIT SPRING HOUSE 
FOLAND, | 


BAY OF LES INN 

New modern hostleries accommodating 500. 
Elevator, electric lights, baths, music hall, 
orchestra, and the largest publi ic rooms in 
Maine. Dry, balsamic pine air, Summit min- 
eral spring water. Golf, tennis, fishing, boat- 
ing, Canoeing, and bathing. (Garage and sta- 
bles. Near Poland Spring House. Bvoklet, 
Geo. H. Davis, Prop. 


Ne Isle of Springs, 
Sheepscot bay, Boating. bathing, 
dancing, tennis; good table: everything clean, 
neat, and attractive. For ookies and par- 
ticulars, address Albert Young, Me. 


ELMONT LODGE and VIC- 
TORIA COTTAGE, Oxford 
forest, lake Oxford, Me. 3X acres lawn, 
orest, lake. Cream and milk from Belmont 
Dairy. Pure water. C. E. Fisner, Prop. 


OCEANIC HOUSE 


Peak Island, Maine 
One of the most healthful and picturesque 
in Casco Bay. Special rates June and 
ptember. 


The Avalon 


An ideal summering place. Unsurpassed 
bass fishing. Booklets. George W. Carson. 
40 miles from 


On the Coast of Maine 
(ood fishing and boating. Terms $7 per week. 
Morton House, Round, Pond, Me. 


THORNE ISLAND, MAINE 


An ideal piace for those desiring out-door 
life, co nbined with quiet and comfort. Cen- 
tral d: ining-room, individual cabins. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, tennis court. ef: rences 
required, Camp photos on application. 

M.M. BACON, Bath, Me. 


“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by trolley, 15 min. by train trom 


Washington, D. C. dress (G. 
WRIGH M.D.. Forest Glen, Maryland, 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 
BEACH HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


Finest Hotel. on the Great Lakes 


On the mee of toamn, this ideal Hotel, 
elegant rn, overlooks 
= Michigan — on two sides, 
while shaded parks complete the beauti- 
ful surroundings. The city is but 10 
minutes ride from the nearby station. 
saan isal ways a cool breeze in warmest 
weather. 40 laree outside rooms, 250 
rivate bath hs. The table is always the 
Tourists findit a delightful place 
to stop and rest. Address for han 
ly Illustrated Booklet, giving full particu- 
ars, Manager, Chicago otel, 


spacious ? 


5 ist Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago, lil. 
ake Michigan and Sheridan Road, 
North Shore Health Resort, Winnetka, 


Lilinois. 
Nervousness, Digestive 
Disease, and Diabetes, 


Disorders, feart 
Write for booklet, 


For the treatment of Rheumatism, . 


BEACH COTTAGE 


Annisquam, Mass. 


Reopens June 15 for boarders. Will be 
open Memorial Day for cogagement of 
rooms. Address Miss A. W. BURGESS, 


Prescott Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


ANNISQUAM 


Glouceste ass. 
THE GRAND VIEW 


opens from June to Oct. _ for rates and illus- 
trated booklet apply t» J. L. Publicover,Prop. 


Ladies Attention 
ARE YOU GOING to BOSTON ? 


If so, do you, know what the Franklin 
Square. House is? If you do not, you ought 
to. Itis a home-hotel in the heart of Boston 
for young women. It has a transient depart- 
ment for all women traveling alone, who may 
need to stop for a tew,days_ in the city, or 
who may be coming to the city for purposes 
of study. Itis safe, it is clean, it is cool, 
itis comfortable, its rates are reason- 
able. It you are coming to Boston 9v a few 
Ga ‘s or a few weeks write to Mrs. ALICE 

AY ‘TEELE, Supt. 11 E. Newton St., 
eal Ask for particulars and prices. 


Hotel Kempton, Boston 
Cor. Berkeley and Newbury Streets 
American plan. A ayle t, comfortable house. 
Exceptional! location.’ Near Public Garden, 
Library, and_ prominent churches ; walking 
distance to shopping district. An ideal tem- 
porary home. One or more rooms with bath. 

Summer prices. 


AC K Room and bath $1.00 per 
AW Gay also two and 
ree rooms with private 

OSTON bath. Best residence sec- 
tion, on car line. Write for booklet. The 
Mountfort, 5 Mountfort, cor. Beacon St. 
OCEAN VIEW, PIGEON 
OVE, ape Ann, Mass. Opens 


June 1S, one of the most delightful resorts on 
the Massachusetts coast. otel faces the 


H 
ocean. Bookiets. H.W. DUNKLEE, Prop. 


KT EK AN M ASS, 
Near by at landing. Free use of 
bath houses. Special rates troush. 4 ay and 


June. HERBE RT A. DUNKL 2» Proj 


‘APE COD, Chatham, Mass. Over- 
ooking ocean and bathing beach: home 
cooking. Open to $12 per week. 
Mrs IRENE J. BOYD, Hawthorme House. 


|THE PINES 


Cotuit, Highlands, Mass. 
Circulars. JOHN A. MORSE, 


Prop. 


| 


The NANEPASHEMET 


Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
Opens June 14. Finest location North Shore. 
Every room ocean view. Special rates June. 
Send for book. 


VIEW on the BLUFFS 
of EAST CHOP, MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD. Full ocean view from every 
room. fishing. golf, etc. Aadress 


Mrs. E, SCHWARIz , Auburndale, Mass. 


Manomet Point | ARDMOR 
E. A. KE 


Plymouth,Mass. phe 


Seashore and country combined. A charm- 
ing peace to spend a vacation. ‘The Inn is an 
old-fashioned, comfortable, well-kept house. 
with the best of water r Supply am sanitary 
panting. plenty of shade, fine bathing beach, 

resh and salt water fishing, boating and out- 
door pames, deiightful drives.grounds 26 acres 
in extent. Iilustrated folder on application. 


Inn Opens June 29th 


Wachusett House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


Open May 29. Reduced rates for June. 
1,130 ft. above sea ievel; magnificent view; 
cool pure air; large roons; broad piazzas ; 
good golf links. Write for booklet. 

P. A. BEAMAN & SON, Props. 


Ocean View n, 


200 feet from water. Boating, bathing, 
fishing. Patronage select: limited to JW. 
Steam heat. Modern appointments. Table 
the best. Open May 15th. Engage in advance. 


SOUTH SHORE 


Cottage 
NOW OPEN. | Seashore and country com- 
bined: modern house 


near station; 42 min- 
utes from Boston, Add lress ; 

Lox 91, Scituate, ness. Tel. Scituate 16-4. 


Maples,’’ Stockbridge,Mass. 
lich class summer resort for a refined 


E INN 
ITH, 


patronage. large grounds and piazza ; large, 
airy rooms, fireplaces, bath, tele yhone con- 
nection. rs. CHAS. STAFFORD. 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
The Lincoln House 


Open June 26th. Conceded by all to be the 
finest location on the North Shore of 
Massachusetts pay. For circulars, terms, 


etc., addre oe as ab« 
ROBERT B. Ww ARDW ELL, Manager. 


CAPE COD EST Y YARMOUTH, 


Hotel Englewood. “Healthiest place 
on Cape. Boating, bathing, and hs ing, 
Reduced rates, June 20 to wy (G06 


auto roads. lLooklet. ORIN. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
400 feet long. Homelike rooms. Special 
attention given to tabte, Booklet and terms 
on application. F. OSBORNE 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massac hudetts 
kor the treatment of nervous conditions. 


Ix 


enberma, Mass. * The Bermaken.’ 

2U miles from ll Opens June Ist. 
Ocean front; quict, restful, invigorating; 
no gayet}; simple lile. References required. 
Miss Ek. THOMPSON, Surtside P.O., Mass. 


Harbor View Sanitarium 


the Island of Martha’s 
Vineyard, Muass., offers the attractions 
of the seashore wth modern methods of 
treatment and home comforts. Insane or tu- 
berculosis patients are not received. Opens 


located on 


une Ist. URA V.GUSTIN-MACKIE, 
M.bD., Phy. Mrs. G. GUSTIN, Supt. 
P, O. address Vak Biuff, Mass, 


__NEW HAMPSHIRE 


F ZGERALD > COTTAGE 
BETHLEHEM, N. 

Quiet, homelike, healthful, 

pure spring water, good table, open fire, 

turnace, telephone, tennis. 37 to $10 a week. 


The UPLANDS, Bethlehem, Nn. 8. 


Hivhest point. Accommodates 200, Golf, 
Fk. H. ABBOTT, Proprietor. 

OULTON HOUSE—lLake Wi 

4 saukee, Center Harbor, 

Large airy rooms, 

water. booklet. MERY l 


‘Monadnock Mountain House 


Fitzwilliam, N.H. blevation 2,l00it. Cir- 
cular on application to Miss Frances J. Ayer. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 
INTERVALE, N. H. 

Open June l. Fine view of the mountains. 
New improvements include private baths, 
steam heat, and electric lights. A pretty 
booklet issentiree, J. A. LAKNES’ Sons. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Popular Plant Line 
THE MARITIME 


The Great Summer Tourist Route 


Tuesday and Saturday sailings at noon from 
Boston to Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown 
during the days of tourist travel. Connections for 
all other points. Steamers have modern improve- 
ments which insure every ocean comfort. Good 
board. Splendid scenery and excellent trout fish- 
ing. Send stamp for illustrated booklet, ete. 

A. W. PERRY, Gen. Mgr., 65 Commercial Wharf, Boston 


INCOMPARABLE SUNAPEE 


‘ 

OO-NIPI PARK LODGE and Cottages open | 

in June. Up-to-date hotel, 1,200 ft. above sea, | 

on New Hampshire’s most picturesque lake. | 
Electric light, steam heat, billiard hall, elevators. + 
7 hours from New York. Private grounds 400 acres. 
Pine and balsam air. Perfect sanitary equipment. | 
Trout, salmon and bass fishing. Grouse, woodcock, 
hare and deer shooting. Boating and beach bathing. « 
Golf and tennis. Birds, botany, geology. Romantic | 
drives and rambles. Garage. New York physician. 
Address fi. G. MARVIN, Manager, NEW LONDON, N. ff. , 


Booklets at_ Fifth Aye. Hotel, New York ice America’s 
Hotels and Resorts, and at 1180 B’ way 


Court 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


A summer hotel beautifully located on a ridge overlooking 
Long Island Sound and commanding an extensive view. 
Simple elegance and refinement throughout. New and 

rfect in every detail. Spacious porches, attractive loggia. 

ooms single or en suite, each room having its private bath. 
Capacity limited. 

Only 28 miles from New York. Automobile bus meets all 
trains. 

Season from June 15th to September 25th. 


For rates and illustrated booklet address 
J. F. MACGOWAN, Manager. 
Mr. MacGowan may be seen at Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street 
and Madison Avenue, Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
10.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


If you are interested 
in the Northern White 
Mountains, Colebrook, 
or the Rangeley Lakes, send to 
F. GC. PARSONS, - Manager, 


The Hampshire Inn 
Colebrook, 
N. H., 


THE HAMILTON, Casco Bay 


The newest and best Hotel in this vicinity. Seashore and country 
combined. 16 miles best roads in the State. Modern improvements. 
$2.5) to $3.50 per day. Special rates for June, early part of July and 

ept. Nice new cottage of seven rooms to let in connection 
hotel. For booklet write to H. L. Hamivron, Chebeague Island. } 


Sagamore Beach, Mass. 


16 Miles from Plymouth Rock 


BRADFORD ARMS 
SAGAMORE LODGE 


Two charming hotels right on the beach, 
Board $12.00 to $17.50 per week. The 
most satisfactory restricted seashore resort 
in America, Send for booklet. 


Cottages To Reat SAGAMORE BEACH CO, 
Lots For Sale 605 Tremont Temple, Boston, 


LAKE GEORGE 


The Sagamore 


An ideal hotel located on one of the 
grandest lakes in the world will open 
June 1st under the personal manage- 
ment of T. Epmunp KRuMBHOLZ. 


Address SAGAMORE, N. Y. 


MISS FARWELL’S 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


In the White Mountains 


WELLS RIVER, VT. 

Located in a pine grove 
by a lake, and equipped 
with modern conveni- 
ences. Swimming, row- 


ing, outdoor 

hande rafta. 

are allowed 

without an 
Tutoring if 

Special department for 
small children with 

Address 


MISS FARWELL, 
Head Teacher. 
“The Castle” 

Bex 25, Tarrytown, 5, 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED D&APARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Balsams 


Dixville Notch, N. H. 


(White Mountains) 


The resort where 
“very hot’ means 


75° to 80°, and 
blankets at night. 


Splendid trout fishing, 
hunting, camping, horse- 
back riding, driving, auto- 
mobiling, and the most 
charming social life. 

Absolute relief from 
hay fever. 


Open June 29 to Sept. 30. To 
secure rooms early application 
is very important. 

Write for new booklet A, with 
fine lake and mountain views. 


CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Before June 1, 1800 Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia 


NAR 


uns AIR IS 
Robinswood Inn, Cottages, and Sleeping 
Pavilions offer unique advantages. No fogs, 
suitry days, or malaria; elevation 1,150 teet ; 
magnificent views ; fine drives; charming so- 
ciety ; golf. tennis, pond and brook fishing. 
Rates, $14 up; cottages $150 up. For booklet 
address Gilmanton. N. H. 


THE PEQUAWKET INN ‘hite 


INTERVALE, N. Open 
Booklets. MALI ., Prop. 


~~ _ 


- 


Pliny Range House 


White Mountains 
JEFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. H. 
Reduced rates for June and July 

W. CRAWFORD & SON, 


GEO. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The New Profile House 


Cc. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 

Built in 196. Open July Ist to Oct. Ist. 
One of the largest of leading resort hotels, 
where only the best can be obtained, 21) pri- 
vate Cottages. Golf, Tennis, good Roads, 
fine Garage. Original hotel 1852-1905. 


The Flume House 


5 miles from Profile. June 15 to Oct. 5. 
Boston—The Vendome—Commonwealth Ave. 


Ocean Wave House North 
Opens June 15th. Special rates for June. 
Terms and booklet, H. E. PUTNAM CO., 

424 Vid South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
INN AND COT- 


ANCONTIA 

TAGES, Sugar Hill, White Mts., 
N. H. Grand scenery, fine "roads, pure and 
invigorating air. Situated on the slope of a 
beautifulhill. Excellent table, supplied from 
our gardens and farms: Artesian well water. 
Sanitary plumbing and e. 
court and. golf links SOBER 


PECKETT, Franconia, N. 


rand View Cottage. Beautifully located 
in the White Mountains; immune from 
hay fever; moderate prices; trout fishing; 
beautiful drives and walks: splendid sunsets. 
L. A. Blake, Manager, Sugar Hill, N. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE Synapee 


For booklets write GEO. S. PRESCOTT. 
New London, N. H. 


THE WALPOLE INN 


Will reopen May 25 — 
etc., app 
Mrs. M. F. CHINGS, Manager. 
CoP LEY Proprietor. 


Overlook House 
Kimball Hill, Whitefield, N. H. 


bookl _W. BOW ’LES, Prop. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Wellington North Asbury 


Beach front hotel. 


Select and 
Rooms with bath. No malaria: no mosquitoes. 
lliustrated booklet. B. BIGGS SMITH. 


GALEN HALL 
Jonatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Our elegant new brick buildine | is now com- 
plete. No more luxurious accommodations 
on the coast. With half an acre of curative 
baths and a amar pool. Booklet. 

kr. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Manager. 


THE SAVOY cit 


Atlantic City, 
Directly 


on the beach front. 
For illustrated and address 
Ss. 


sas 


4 TOU AINE, Orienta! Ave., At- 

lantic City, . Overlooking the ocean. 
A most ace to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Bover & THomas. 


SAGAMORE 9th Ave. and 
Ocean, BELMAR,N. J. Fifth sea- 
son. Capacity 0. Select appointments. 
$12. Su. Booklet. 


yeah Resort, 12 minutes’ drive station; dry 
mountain air; picturesque views ; superior 
butter and cream. House contains modern 
conveniences. Box 236, Morristown, N. J. 


Lakeside House 


Now Open. Booklets. Private Cottages 
to Rent. Address GEt . WEERS, 
The Weirs, N. H 


Dexter Richards Hall 


Meriden, N. Hi. Rates $5 to $12 per week. 
Elevation 1,100 ft. Booklets. J. F. CANN, 


PENINSULA 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 


A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrews- 
bury River, Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. 
Evening dances. The reputation is excellent 
covering 25years. CHARLES H, DepERER. 


No Hay Fever 


Beach Haven 


On an island five miles at 
sea. You can have entire re- 
lief from Hay Fever and enjoy 
all the pleasures of the sea- 
shore also. 


THE ENGLESIDE 


is a modern hotel home by the 

sea, has private baths, steam 

heat and open fires, and re- 

mains epen until October Ist. 
Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc. 


R. F. ENGLE, Mer. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 
Open Throughout the Vear 


Let us send you our booklet. 


isso Lhe Tremont, Sea Girt,N.J. 1907 


Hote! directly on the Beach. Every room 


the same - ecean view 
. HIN KSON. WOODWARD. 


WILBURTON HOTEL 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


Directly on the sea. Cottage annex opens 
May 29th. A. C.& S. H. Lercuwortn. 


YORK CITY 


‘and 9 FE. 43d St.--Select fa: il louse. 
Centrally opposite \.anhattan 
Hotel. 
iences. References. Mrs. A. E. 


Excellent table and modern conven- 
MISS HAINES 


Crawitord. 
46 Kast 21st St. Desirable rooms; quiet 
house ; excellent table. References. 


N, Y. CITY.—Private Sanitarium, 67 W. 
pt 68th Street. Patients remain in charge 
of their own physicians. Operating room, 
Reterences. elephone, 6,138 Columbus. 


\ ISS MEAD, 146 Fast 36th St. 

Very desirable: rooms ; all improvements. 
Excellent table and attendance. Location 
accessible. Refined patronage. References. 


EW YORK 
The Algonquin 


Adirondack Mountains. 
resort offering the advantages of living in the 
most healthful climate in the world, combined 
with plentiful opportunities | for indulgence i in 

such sports as excellent black bass and 
breok trout boating on a lake 
famous for its beautiful clusters of islands. 
Golf,tennis,music,etc. Booklet tells you 


Open June 10. JOHN HARDING, Prop’r. 


A 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


NE Ww YOR K 
For All 


Back Log | ‘7.2. 
( amp of the 


Open Air 


RAQUETTE ,LAKE 
The Adirondacks 


If you want to take your vacation in the 
woods, to spend your days on lakes, inlets, 
and trails, and your evenings and nights by 
the camp-fire, to fish, study birds and flowers, 
and climb mountains, to have the company of 


enthusiastic campers, and the guidance of a 
family who are experts in wilderness outing, 
send for the booklet on the “ Back Log Idea.”’ 
T. K. BROWN, Westtown, Pa. 
Fenton House 
e 18 Cottages 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest. Rates $2 per day, $10 and $12 per week. 
rite for folder and particulars. 
C. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 
{(LAWBONNY in the Adiron- 
dacks. Near Ausable Chasm. Mod 
ernimprovements. Pinegrove. Telephone. 
to $12. Booklets. A. ITORDAN, 
ropr., Keeseville, N. Y 
ao 
Hurricane Lodge 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
BY, OUSE« comfortable, 
homeli Altitude 1,760 
ft..900 ft.above and overlook- 
ing ie —e V alley. Terms $14 to $22 per 
week. Special low rates for ]une and for parties 
coming for the summer. rite for booklet. 
The cottages connected with the Lodge are 
finely furnished, hot and cold water, baths, ex- 
tensive verandas, etc. Address G. H. Stevens, 
Manager, Hurricane, Essex Co.. N. 
ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 
Of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake Champlain, offers to families of re- 
finement at very moe be ite rates the attractions 
of a beautiful lake shore in a locality with a re- 
markable record for healthfulnmess. The club 
affords an curettont plain table and accom- 
modation. ‘The boating is safe, there are at- 
tractive walks and drives, and the points of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easi y access- 
ible. Referenc "y required, F or information 
address Miss LAD Dand Miss COGSW ELL, 
Club Mers., G2 Clinton Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Star Lake Inn 
ADIRONDACKS 
2.500 feet altitude; rooms en suite, with 
bath; all modern conveniences; excellent 
cuisine, orchestra, electric lights, open fire- 


places, tennis, boating, driving, bathin ac. % 

absolute relief for hay fever: special rates 

of June; references given. Ad ange M. 

SAYL ES, 28 Hudson Ave.. Albany, N. Y. 
ADIRON DACKS 


AND COTTAGES 
Situated on beautiful Schroon 
Lake. Homelike and select. 

For particulars and Booklet address 
F. TAYLOR, Jdr., Manager 
Taylors-on-Schroon, N. Y. 


Adirondack Inn 


SACANDAGA PARK 
Adirondack Mountains, N. Y. 
Healthful climate. Charming environment. 

Every comfort. Superior table. Golf, tennis, 
fishing, boating, driving, etc. Prouty’ s Or- 
chestra, 16 pieces. C. O. Chamberlin, Propr. 


ADIRONDACKS 
INTCRBROOK LODGE Keene Yalley, N. Y. 
50 feet above and overlooking Keene Val- 
ley. Camping, horseback riding, mountain 
climbing, picnics, etc. $8 to , 

ooklet. M. E. LU 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 
Lake Placid, Adirondacks, N. Y. 


Open June 20 to October 
Enlarged, Improved, Renovated. Passen- 
ger Elevator, Private Baths. E njoyment and 
contentment. Illustrated Booklet. 
THOMAS PARKES, Manager. , 
N. Y. address, Town & Country, 289 4th Ave. 


Adirondack Mts."Hom:° 


18th Season 
An ideal mountain resort for families. In 
the Boquet Valley. Special rates for June 
and Sept. Will mail booklet on application. 
Laverty Bros.. Elizabethtown, N. 


Under-Cliff im 


in the heart of 

the Adirondacks 
A long-established and popular resort, patron- 
ized largely by families and parties of lesan. 
insuring a ch arming social life. Many rooms 
and cottages already engaged. Miss | 
Burnham, Mgr. For intormation address M iss 

M ‘jtus, Under-Cliff, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
on 
Banner House Chateaugay Lake 
Address tor bookiet 
J. S. KIRBY, Bannerhouse, N. Y. 
Baby lon, L. I. 
Nukeway Farm Great South Bay 


Delightful summer home, large grounds 
every comfort, fine roads, sailing, fishi ng. 
Large rooms, opening on verandas. 


Spa Sanatorium 


Restful home. 6 miles 
from Saratoga. A. HAYER dD. 


Props.., 


HILLCREST ¥ prom 
HOUSE shady’, lawn "fresh 


fres 
vegetables, milk, eggs 
good roads; high elevatlan stabling. 


DEAN HOUSE Mahop 


ac 
Old summer resort, pleasantly located, com-" 
modious lawns running to lake; fine shade 
trees : perfectly rms Booklet sent on 
applheation. A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


The Thom 


LAKE MA 


pmpson Hotel 


OPAC, N. Y. 


Opens May 30. Select family hotel. Su- 
perior accommodations; excellent cuisine. 
(solf, tennis, etc. 50 miles from New York 


City via N. Y.& H Harlem R. R. and N. Y.& 
Putnam R. R. Telephone. Lilustrated book- 
let. EMERSON CLARK, Prop. 


Orchard Farm and Cottages 


Attractively furnished cottages, 75 150 per 
season, with or without board. able board 
at main house, $5 weekly. Board and room, 
$7 to $10. Send for booklet. HARDENBERGH 
Sisters, Le Fevre Falls, N. Y. 


Millbrook Inn 


Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
NOW OPEN 
Telephone 25, Millbrook, N. Y. 
F. FIEGER, Manager 


THE BAY HOUSE 


ORIENT, LONG ISLAND 
An ideal spot for summer outing, homelike 
and comfortable. Booklet. C. B. Kine & Son. 


Shadow Lawn table, piano, 


excellent table 
croquet. "phone. For rates address 
Wi 


JSON, R. No. 5, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Clifton Springs 
S 
sso OANITALIUM 100 
The Model Health Resort with all the com- 
forts of a home. A resident staff of ten phy- 
sicians, a corps of trained nurses and attend- 
ants, experienced in all methods of Medical, 
Surgical, Electrical, and Hydrotherapeutic 
treatments. A bountiful table. Service 
throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 


lowest of any institution giv ing similar advan- 
tages. Send for booklet 


The Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N.Y. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage ; 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine modern 


conveniences. Dr. JOHN HER, 
resident physician. Write for booklet to 
Edward B. Gleason, Prop. 


Delaware 
The Ouleout ¥Y. Accommo- 
dates 40, ht up to date. 
Low rates for June. Send for booklet. 


“HOTEL MARION” 


Lake George, Warren Co., N. Y. 


A resort where guests can spend a most 
enjoyable outing. Delightfully situated on 
west side of ke George. Superb views. 
Rooms with or without private baths, large, 
airy and bright. Vegetable, fruit, an dairy 
farm in connection with hotel, pure mountain 
spring water, all modern appliances. Beauti- 
ful walks and drives, bathing 

JO ISEPH Fi “MARVEL. 


Ts Pines. Hempsteacl, L. I. Select, 

private baths. electric li rhts. acres shady 
lawn, large verandas. accessible to seashore, 
near Garden City. Moderate terms. Booklet. 


A Summer Resort of the Best Class 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


AND COTTAGES 
On crest of Quaker Hill. Pawling, N. Y. 
Two hours from New York City via Harlem 
R. 1.200 feet elevation, delightful sur- 
olf, tennis, music, ete. Newépri- 
ill open June 2th 


roundings 
vate baths this 


under the hanagem of 

HO & “TW OROGER. 
Circulars bn! information on application. 
Mr. HOWE may be seen Ry = during 
May at Murray Hill Hotel, N. Y. City. Dur- 
ing winter, Princess Hotel, Berm 


SUNSET CAMP 


and Cottages, Write for booklet and 
New York, Krooklyn, and other reterences. 
. Bennett, Prop., Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


THE EARLINGTON 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Renovated and remodeled. Opens June 2th. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, and Driving. 
Near the Famous Sulphur Baths. 

New York Office, the Broztel, 

3 Kast 27th St., until June 29th. 

After that date address the Earlington, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
GASHERIE DE WITT, Prop., 
formerly of Thousand Island House. 
PINES, Skaneateles, 

York.-— 


L.asily reached by electric railway, 
illustrated boo«let. Dr. 


HOTEL FRONTENAC 


1,000 ISLANDS, ST. ye RIVER 
Opens June 2 
A ificent Hotel, delightfully situated 
on an island in the St. mee iver. 
favorite water for motor boats and boat racing, 
fishing, rowing, and all aquatic sports. An 
ue nine-hole golf course 


New 
Home for nervous invalids. 
Send for 
_TABER. 


extremely pi 


free to guests of the hotel; also tennis and 
other sports. For boobies and full informa- 
tion address C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager, 


Frontenac, N. (A 
Ga.) 


iso Mer. Bon Air Augusta, 
New York office 29 Fourth ourth Aven 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


SUMMER CAMPS 


NEW YORK 


VERMONT 


The Sound View Hotel "prtev's 


Southold, L. I. breeze-swept, 
able. Rates moderate. All outdoor recrea- 
tions, Circular. Geo. F. Hummer, Mer. 


ROX MOR WOOPLAND, 


and tents. Bookle 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Easton Sanitarium 


or mentally ill. Superior location; skille 

care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or callup Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
’Phdne 1661, Easton, Pa. 


BLUFF HOU 


MILFORD, PIKE CO, PA 


OPENS JUNE 20 


95.miles from New York City, via Erie 
Railroad ; accommodates 350 ; most charming 
resort on bank of Delaware River : all modern 
conveniences ; orchestta, golf, baseball, ten-/ 
nis, magnificent roads, boating, bathing, fish 
ing, ete.; no mosquitoes. Automobile 
bus from depot to hotel. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 
P.N. BOURNIQUE, Propricter. 
WEBNERSVILLE, PA. — THE 
SUNSET—A mountain health resort. 
Fine climate.Convalescents and semi-invalids. 


ooklet. Rates $10 and up per week. YVv. 
Mover, M D., Mountain Sunset P. O% Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Vaill Cottages 


South Bluffs 
BLOCK ISI. AND, mR. 


gene 22. Golf, tennis, bathing, sailing, 
fishing, driving, music. Iways cool. Soft 
spring water, good table. Rooms and board 
y day or season. Special rates before July 
15. Booklet. 449 hrs. from N. Y. via 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD. M.D. 


= | 


‘or 
of the nervous 
led 


LAKE HOUSE 


LARRABEES POINT, VT. 
Before arranging your outing write for 
booklet describing the most charming loca- 
tion on Lake C a lain. 
HARV DAVIS, Proprietors. 


Pittsford, 
HITCHCOCK FARM Pitts 
real farm, with aes chickens, woods, 
trout brooks, in a beautiful ecamty. House 
1as modern improvements. §7 to 
Address =! 115. 


VIRCINIA 


Mountain Air 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Two Doors from Bellevue Ave. 
The Robinson, and The Margaret 
All modern ements. Week end par- 
ties aspecialty. Address Madame Ropinson. 


Hotel Plimpton HILL. 


Directly on the water, has gas and electric 
lighting, elevator, steam laundry; suites with 
baths ; water and cuisine unsurpassed. Buook- 
let. John C. Kebabian, owner and proprietor. 


VERMONT 
YHESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De- 


J lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 
hot and cold: par, croquet, fine roads, 
Terms reasonable. ‘I'he Misses SARGEANT. 


Lake Cham 
The Poplars Chimney Point, Vt. 
Beautiful location. , Spec -_ rates to families 
for season. k. A. TRIMBLE. 


HOTEL LENOX Versennes, Vt. 


A high class sum- 
mer resort. All modern improvements. Fish- 
ing, boating, driving. etc. Write for book- 
let and terms. Geo, F, KimBa.t, Prop. 


Near Mineral Springs 


Excellent fare and service. 
Health, comfort, pleasure. Pat- 
nized by leading families for 
any years. On direct route 
to Jamestown. Write for terms. 


Montgomery College 
Summer Inn 


Box 292, Christiansburg, Virginia |: 


Va. 
Algonquin Hotel refined, perma- 


nent hotel of modern e a, accommo- 
dates 25). kuropean plan. Excellent café. 
Cars to Jamestown Exposition grounds pass 
the doors. WM. C ROY ER, Manager. 


Bright View ender the 


Old Point Comfort 
Delightful Winter home. 


Modern conven- 
1ences, hot water heat, sun gallery overlook- 
ing Hampton Roads. Illustrated circular. 


Warm Springs co., 


are now apen for guests. For circulars and 
terms address Mrs. JOHN I : 
Warm Spring Bach Con 


> supervision by experienced teachers. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


FOR BOYS 
Lake Spofford, N. H.) 
the advantages of the ordinary boys’ 


ros- 
poctus Setore you make plans for your 


y ’s 
umm 
E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt.” 


BIRCHMONT 


CAMP 


For Girls and Young Women 
East Wolfeboro,N.H. Open July and August 


Located on the famous Governor Went- 
worth estate overlooking Lake Wentworth. 
Specially constructed buildings and tents, 
Life in the open. Nature study, sports, pic- 


ail 


camp with many of its own. Read our 


nics. Tutoring as desired. Safe, congenial 
surroundings. Special care of health. Booklet 
on request. Address either of the 


Mr. and Mrs. AMBRIE FIELD 
(6a Fay ette St. Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP ROCKLAND 
The Summer amp (Camp Reckinnd) 
of the Rockland Military. Acatemy 
located on Mascoma Lake, in the White 
Mountains, N. H. Parents wishing a 
place where their boys will be safe, 
instructed may address E. E. F RERCH, 

5 Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, N , 
Physician, Age 32, Going West 
for summer to recuperate, vill manage camp- 
ing party of from four to six youths for three 
to six weeks’ camp life in mcuntains of New 


Mexico. he moderate. For information 
write Dr. S., 1,421, Outlook. 


“OLD HOME” 
DAMARISCOTTA, ME. 
Outing for Girls. under fifteen. Personal 
Rates 
moderate. Miss E. Hiscock, Quincy, Mass. 


Camp for Girls 


Canaan, N. H. Un- 
der the care of two Bos- 
ton teachers. Miss E. vs 


girs 


piv © Brookline, Mass. 


REDCROFT 
A Summer Camp for Girls 


Eighth season. Ideal outdoor life for pleas- 
ure and health. Senior division this season 
for college girls and those over eighteen 


name. Mt. Morris Park West, near sub- 
way, June 15th to Sept. 15th. Rent ‘moderate. 
Srooms. All improvements. 2,217, Outlook. 


Overlooking the Hudson ,}iverside 
St. Eight light and cool furnished rooms and 
bath to rent for summer. 2,259, Outlook. 


LET, Furnished Apartment, 
five rooms and bath, all light. Seventh 

telephone, 
ast 58th St. 


floor, elevator, pas. 
until Oct. 1. Address C. P 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOREST PARK CAMP 


OQUAGA LAKE, N. Y. 
(Catskills). Boys 8-18. 7th year. Athletic 
sports manual training, nature study, tutor- 
ing— all by specialists. Supervision entirely 
hy experienced teachers. House or tent. Open 


June 8 egular season July and August. 
$125. filustrated booklet. Carvin L. Lewis, 
A.M., 107 St. James Place, Brooklyn, A 


CLOYNE CAMP For Boys 


wam Lake, White Mountains, under di- 
rection Dr.O.W. Huntington, Head of Cloyne 
House School, Newport. R.I.j;and Mr. S. E. 
Balch, Plymouth, N. H. Boys taken Mh any 


period, Number limited. June Ist to Sept. 25th. 


APARTMENTS years. Bragewater, N. H. 
igh-Class Furnished Apart- Rocky Mountains Yellowstone Park 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 

Horseback through the Rockies and Yel- 
lowstone Park. Most ideal, beneficial trip 
for growing boys. Indian dances, ranch life, 
fishing. woodcraft, etc. Supervised by college- 
bred men. legins July Booklet on 
request. CHas. C. Moore, LL.B., Director, 
Fort Washakie, Wyoming. 


Camp Waubeno 


(FOR BOYS) 
Camping, canoeing, fishing, woods life. 
ALGONQUIN PARK, CANADA 


Genuine camping on many, lakes in primitive 
forests. July, August. My son enjoy 
every minute with you and looks forwar 
next summer with you.”’ In charge 
Geo. G. Brower, A.M., C.A. Tracy, A.B., 
Instructors in the 
JORDENTOWN (N.J.) Micrrary 


Pasquaney Nature Club for Cirls 


Athletics, beatty , and swimming. Address 
Mrs. ELMER ASSAN, Englewood, N. J. 
After June 4, Bristol, N .H. Booklet. 


CAMP OXFORD 


aine 

supatior Summer Camp for Boys, 7 

Address A. CALDWELL, AM. 


to 


let. 
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OFF FOR A CRUISE 


School. 


cottages. 


“WY CHMERE” 


In Casco Bay, Maine 


Boys’ Nautical Camp and Summer 
The ideal outing. Three 
Tents, Power boats, Sail 
boats, Canoes. Send for booklet. 


D. B. McMILLAN, Physical Director, 
Worcester Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMPS 


SUMMER 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


EAST JAFFREY, N. H. 


Camp Qunebaug 
A Small, Camp for Boys 
Fourth Address Tueo. H. Tarr, 

1 Avon Pi., Cambridge, Mass., or CHaAs. E. 
STRATTON ,3O Linnaean St.,Cambridge, Mass 


CAMP SO-HIGH 


In the Adirondacks. Long Bow, St. Law- 
rence County, Y. In the depths of the 
forest. Canoe trips, pack basket and trail; 
fishing, nature study under college men and 
experienced guides. Booklet 

E.. S. COUT, Secretary, 


Summer Outing | for ten boys on a farm 
in the Vermont moun- 
tains. House or tent; mountain climbing, 
swimming pool, tennis, baseball ; careful su- 


pervision ; tutoring and music optional. Ref- 
erence by permission: Bishop A. C. Hall, 
Burlington, Vermont; Gov. F. D. Proctor. 
Proctor, Vermont: Mr. E. F. ichols, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Columbia University, New 

York City. Address Mr. F V HEELER, 
Supt. of Schools, Munson, Mass.: Miss 


Mary C. WHeecer, 43) West 118th St., New 
York City: ’Phone 3880 Morningside. 


Wyonegonic Camps 


Illustrated booklet on application. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss, Cambridge, Mass. 


Forest Hill Camp 


Amidst the foothills of the Rangeleys. Sea- 
son is from July 3d to August 28th. Address 


George Dudiey Church, Farmington, Maine 


Camp WILDWoop 


Where Boys Really “Camp Out” 


LAKE 
June 24—September 2 


Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water 
sports, under the pe rsonal supervision of col- 
lege men of strong character, refinement and 
sympathy with boys. Small parties will camp 
out with licensed guide and counselors in the 
heart of the Maine woods. Manual training, 
tutoring, and mus‘ if des Ay catalogue 
address SUMNER Hot PER, 


Morristown, 


CAMP QUANSET 
SOUTH ORLEANS, CAPE COD, MASS. 
July and August, 1907 


All land and water sports. Sailing,canoecing 
swimming taught under satest conditions. 
Out-of-door sleepin Counsellors, college 
graduates and teachers ot experience and 
refinement. ores booklet. Director. 
Irs. M. L. MMATT, 3) Norway Park, 
Hyde Park, Mase. 
eference, John Graham Brooks, 
bridge, Mass. 


ADIRON DACK CAMP 


For Boys under sixteen 


Lake George. Season, July I—Sept.7 

A remarkably successful camp. Booklet 
explains why this camp appeals to boys and 
parents, Address G. Brown, A.B., 


New Jersey. 


Cam- 


Camp Wonposet Lake, 


A private camp tor boys, situated on the 
shore of the lake. An ideal spot fora boy to 
spend the summer. Highest references. For 
information to Re ROBERT TIN DALE, 
31 East St., City. 


‘AMP KEEWATIN for Boys in 

/ the Wisconsin Woods. Experi- 
enced teachers and college $men. Athletics, 
swimming, canoeing, saddle ponies; long 
trips. Expert tutorin Sepa prate camp for 
older boys. Booklet f. H. KENDREGAN, 
A.B., 137 Knapp St., Milwaukee, Wi is. 


M.D., 481 West 145th St., New York City. 
Cam A Real Summer Camp for Boys 
p Lec ated 4 at Lake 
o Mosquttoes. 
Winnecook able supplied from own farm. 
toys sleep on beds made of fir 
Unity Me cee For booklet address 
HMervert L. Rand, Naliden, Nass. 
CAMP WELLESLEY FOR 
BOVS 
Lake Ossipee, N. Ninth season. New build- 
ings, complete equipment, tennis, baseball ; 
 beoe taught to swim: trips, life in tents; 
water craft. I[llustr: ated circular. Address 
Kdward Augustine Beaner, Weslesley, Nass. 


WILDMERE 
Region, Maine) 
The kind of vacation that 
does Mountain 
climbing, canoeing, fish 
ao the life a boy loves 
aching trip through the 
w hite Mountains. New 
bungalow, new dining 
hall ; 30-feot launch. Super- 
vision and companionship 
of cotlege-tored leaders and 
masters. Tut Ting if ce- 
sired. Resident Physi ian. 
Kighth season  beyins 
June 27th. Booklet on re 
quest. IRVING L, WOOD- 
MAN, Ph.B., Adelphi Academy, Brookiyn, N.Y, 


Camp Pukwana 
Lake 


ton Gi Winnipesaukee 


New Hampshire, White Mountains. Fourth 
season opens July 6 Rowing, swimming, 
athletics ; 


The Misses BLA 127 W. Sth St... N.Y. 
Camp Wake Robin BOTS 


For particulars address 
KE. B. MI 


LLER. Woodland, N. Y. 


The ** Land of 


Evangeline’ in 
Nova 
Scotia 


The Delightful 
‘acation Land of 
Ameria 


REACHED BY THE 
Dominion 
Atlantic 
Rai.wayLine 
From Boston 


Three palatial nineteen-knot steam- 
ers, *‘Prince George”’ “‘Yarmouth”’ and 
** Boston,’’ in service present season. 


S.S. ** Prince George 


‘PRESENT SAILINGS. Steamer leaves 


Boston Wharf (foot State St.), Tues- 
day and F ay, 2 P.M. 

DAILY SERV ICE begins June 23; 8 
trips after July 2d. 


ONLY 15 HOURS FROM BOSTON 


For full information as to sailings, rates, 
ere. , also delightfully written guide- books en- 
titled ** Summer Homes in Nova Scotia’ "and 
“ Vacation Days in Nova Scotia,” send 4 
cents in stamps to 
J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt. 
Long Wharf, Boston, ee 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 


TO ALL TRAVELING 


EXPENSES INCLUDED 
25 Union Square, N.Y. 


London & North Western Ry. 


(ENGLAND) 
POPULAR TOURIST ROUTE 
(Chester, Leamington. Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxford, La, akes, Scotland, Wales, etc. 

ecia Vestibuled Trains 
LIV ERPOO (Riverside) to LONDON 
on arrival of steamers from America. 
Bagge e (Hold) N. Y. to London. 
ull information, Folders, (Guides, etc. 


A. G. WAND, Agent, 287 Fitth Ave., N. Y. 


EUROP Select two $250 


months’ sum- 
mer tour. 
20 tours at lowest rates from - 70 up. 
British Isles, Belgium, Hollan prance. 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
and aly. For details apply NOW. 
_L. D. TEMPLE. Watertown Q, Mass. 


YREE TRIP TO EUROPE ¢ July 


secure 5 persons for one tour, sailing 
4th and 18th, 
Bascock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St... 


th Ideal Tour. Apply now. 
July 6 Mountains, lakes, forests, 
cities. Six countries. Pt yraham, Lawrence 
School, Pittsburgh. a. to three. 


1A M PING through the Vellowstone 
Park and the Teton Mts., W 


Ten weeks, 10 countries 
brooklyn. 


Trips two and four weeks ach. _ Limited par- 


Send 
wR OB Bryant R lll. 


tes. Sixth 


for booklet. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT : 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


PACIFIC 


Los Angeles Limited 


leaves Chicago for Southern California daily at 
10:05 p.m. via the Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and Sait Lake Route reaching Los 


Angeles in less than three days. 
Two other fast trains leave Chicago for the Pacific 
Coast daily at 8:02 p.m. (The Overland Limited) 
and 11:0 p.m. The China @& Japan Fast Mail. 
All agents sell tickets aiv this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & NW. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALTHOUSE’S 


Health in the Hill Tops 
E U RO E of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and 


Counties, N. Y.. on the main line an 


SIXTY TOU RS To all parts of Europe and 


Tours de Luxe shorter vacation f if you seeking: a SU HOME the Orient. Under our expert 
tours, inclusive fares or your family in a region of absolute guidance, you derive all the 
$1 50 TO $1 195 HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, pleasures and benefits possible 
2,000 feet oe § the pan, wee pure air, pure and avoid all the discomforts 
water, pure mi no malaria or mosquitoes, 
and within Three Hours’ Ride from New and vexations of travel. 
York—a country heartily recommended: by TOUR ROUND THE WORLD 


Membership Limited. 
»hysicians—then send & cents for postage to 
leaves San Francisco October 


| signed, or call and get { : 
AROUND THE WORLD J) rie SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED oth. Exclusive features. Book- 


36th Annual Series of Select Parties for B ees “SUMMER HOMES,” of 135 let of Tour that interests you 
Grand ‘Tour of the World leave from ages. as es a list of over 1,000 Hotels, sent on request. 
September to January. arms, a Boarding Houses, with their 


720 Chestnut Street, 


location, rates of board, facilities, attractions, 


“WC. V: B 425 B d N. y. 
THOS. COOK & SON NEW até 425. 1180, 1384, 1393 


New York (4 Offices), Boston, Philadel- Broadway, 45 Nassau St.. 287 4th Ave., 245 


phia, Chicago, San F Ave., 2798 3d Ave.. 105 West 125th 
, ~ est 42d St. erries, 56 Beaver St our- - 
Cook’s Travelers’ Checks Pay nal Information Bureau, Columbus Circle : 
ound the World Tour. Special 
able Everywhere 59th Eagle Information Bureau, 26 R leaving in Nov ember. 
- _| European party for June. 26th season. 
Europe $1GH | Information Bureau. BE, New. York 
. P. GRAHAM, On May 29th and 30th excursion tickets at » Se Indianapolis. Ind. 
ees elites School, Pittsburgh. reduced rates will be sold at 425 Broadway, | Clty, or 308 E. 15th St., a. 
Tours. Information free. 1354 Broadway, 105 West 125th St., 56 Beaver 


4 Court St., Brooklyn, W eehawken and Summer in Europe 


Howes or | ving’ an portunity of Ber 
selecting as nd gentleman living abroa 

ermont and Lake Champlain entoying a day’s fishing im ths delightful] party. 
Terms 84 to &10 per week A, lickets Rood CANDERSON 3th or leneth of trip, etc., as party desire. Address 

iy 31s %, Outloo 

New, tas Boston, New York, | Newer Ne. | Outlook 
any onthe continent. 150-page illustrated bro- The Art of Travel A book devoted to 
practical prob. 


chure mailed free on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
ems of European 


Pass. Agt., 385 Broadway, New York City. 


BUREAU OF U NIVERSITY VEL 
73 to 8 days, 12 countries, $360 to 595. 2) Trinity Place. Boston 

Via ibraltar June, Crete,” June 

Very select party, sailing June 29th for Italy. oenig 4 urope, las returne 
Leisure and comfort. Superior sightseeing. | including Viennaand P. erlin. Aug. 17—reverse MISS TENNEY from F.urope 
Best hotels. Popular tour route—lower a, Mth year. Illustrated | and is open to another engagement as chap- 

ms and Mrs. EDWARD A A. ROBSON, [| book; map. W. ‘A. “Johnson, 917 Madison | eron or as manager for a small party. 
Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. Ave., Baltimore, Md. Address 111 Fremont Ave., Everett, Nass. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


REAL ESTATE 


THE NEW ROUTETO THE ~~ 


SAGUENAY 


For all information as 
to the New Route to the Par- 
Famed Saguenay and ° the 
Summer Resorts and ‘ts 
Grounds North of 

by the 


Quebec & Lake St. John Ry. 


Hotel Island House, Lake 
St. Joseph. Lake St. Joseph Hotel, Lake 
St. lose 


ly to H. B. LOCKE, T.P.A., Room 

327, a id South Bidg., Boston, Mass. +» OF 

42 Broadway, NEW YORK, and to ticket 

: ents in all principal cities. A beau- 
tifully illustrated Guide Book free. 


ALEX. HARDY, Gen Pass.Agt., Quebec, P.O. 


our Steam 
Yacht is a de- 


PALESTINE lightful summer 
tour. We shall 
disembark at Said, at Jaffa, at Bewut 
visiting Cairo: Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
vicinities without the discomforts of long 


overland journeys. Sail June 29th. 
The flords, moun- 


MIDNIGHT tains, glaciers, and 

SUN quaint peoples of 

NORTH 

CAPE. An interesting and resttul mid- 
summer totir, Sail June 20th. 


Write for Special Announcements of Tours. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
lol Cong’| House Boston 


Prof. Evuro- 
DR. FLICK 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Univ... again con- 
duct select TRAV EL-STUDY CLUB. 
England to Italy. h une-Sept. $475. Lectures 
on history, art, architecture, liter ature, etc. 


EUROPEAN 
PRIMER 


For the Penniless 
By LUCY WILDER MORRIS 


The best treatise on cheap foreign travel from 
actual experience ever published. 


This Book is Not Literature, dut Business. 


Tells just Aow, when, and where to do 
ever: thing: what ‘the cost should be, and dow 
fs save money. 

An experienced European traveler said, 

woula have been cheap at 
$750.00 1f I could have had the iniormation it 
contains defore | made my first trip abroad.’ 


lor sale only, Morris, 929 Lumber Exchange, 
Price 50c. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


O 
1908 UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Plan now for next year. Write for our 
Topical Courses of Reading, pre- 
pared especially for European travelers. 
U nique, invaluable. 

Sent free on request. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 


Going Alone 


We help make private tours a success. Spe- 
cial rates and discounts at Hotels. Select 
hotels and boarding houses for women. Solves 
the difficul ties of going alone. Saves money, 
saves troub We also have aetect cone 
ducted 
American Travel Club, Wilmington, “Delaware 


Cravel Lovers’ Cour 


June 20 to August 31—Rey. (and Mrs.) 
(>. F. Nason, Wilmington, Delaware. will 
conduct a select party. Art Galleries, 
ums, Churches, Antiquities of Italian Cities. 
“Steamer trips on Italian and Swiss Lakes and 
Khine. Excursionsinthe Alps. Interestin 
(serman cities of Rhine. Quaint Holland. 
lielgium, The inexhaustible treasures of 
Paris and London. By coach and boat through 
the English and Scottish Lakes and Tros- 
sachs. Cathedrals, Abbeys, Walled 
owns, Historic Homes. TEN WEEKS 


$58), inclusive. Few vacancies. Apply at once. 


ihe University Prints 


Inclutle 1,500 subjects on Greek and Italian 
art. One cent each. Send atwo cent stamp 


tor catalogue 
IVERSITY TRAVEL 


BUREAU ‘OF UN 
‘Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


\OLEBROOK, CONN.. among Litch- 
/ field Hills, fully furnished 10-room cot- 
tage to rent; butier’s pantry, bathroom, sta- 
tionary tubs. Altitude 1,200 ft. 
rent. Bulkley, 701 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


For Rent from July Ist 
Furnished House 


in the country, near Hartford, Conn., a very 
cool spot, large shade trees, one half mile 
from trolley ; seven sleeping rooms, running 
water, electric lights, open freplaces ; oppor- 
tunities for golf and tennis, three minutes’ 

walk from golf course. For ; hoto graph,terms, 
etc., apply to S. H. Williams, Glastonbury, Ct. 


MYSTIC, CONN. 


Completely furnished cottages. Shore front. 
Lists furnished. L. A. Morgan, Mystic,Conn. 


FOR RENT 


Large Summer Cottage 
ON PEQUOT AVE., NEW LONDON 


Between summer residences of Alired Mit- 
chell and Walter Thompson, fronting on 
the Avenue and Thames River. Nine mias- 
ters’ sleeping rooms and seven servants’ 
siceping rooms. Lot 200 feet front by 
300 feet deep. Rental for the season $1.40, 
Also_a number of smail cottages at Ocean 
Beach at prices trom $500 down. Address 
EAL ksTaTe Ex., New London, Conn. 


HOME TO CLOSE AN 

A ATE. Pretty place in perfect 
on Conn. River. New 
house, work shop, barn, 3 acres. Fine fruit. 
$1.00. W.S. Chappell, New London, Conn. 


New London, Conn. 


To let for summer, a new cottage, furnished 
in the country, with fine view of harbor anc 
Sound: high, healthful location. 7 rooms, 3 
open fireplaces, piazza, city water, bathroom, 

ectric lights, trees. 5 minutes from trolley, 
10 minutes by trolley to R. R. station or post 
office. $200 Be the season, $75 by the month. 
Address John L. 


NORFOLK, CONN. 


_ Fully furnished modern dwelling, contain- 
ing 15 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms : for rent for 
season or for term of years. Large stable and 
40 acres of ground: elevation 1,60 feet. 
PAYSON McL. MERRILL 
255 Fifth Ave., New York 


Branch, New London,Conn. 


KENT FOR SEASON, RO- 
WAYVTON, two ) artly; fur- 
nished nine-room cottages. ent $200 each 
tur season. Twelve walk from sta- 
tion. L. R,. Weed, 222 W. 23d St., New York. 


CONNECTICUT 
POMFRET, CONN. 


FURNISH =* » COTTAGES TO LET 


Country Home 


FOR SALE AT 


Southport, Conn. 


The fine large residence of the late Oliver 
Bulkley. Centrally located. In complete 
order. For information apply to R. G. 
DEMAREST, at the Southport Trust Co. 


WASHINGTON, CONN. 


2443 hours from New York. To Rent, 
Summer Cottage, newly furnished, one mile 
from R. R. station; ten rooms, including 


bathroom ; modern ro plumbin fine view. 
Apply WM. ‘AN SINI DEREN, 
Washington, Conn. 
CUBA 


ha BAN LAN DS— Best citrus fruit lands 
in the world. Small tracts, lv to 100 acres; 
and 1,00 acre tracts for dev elopment com- 
panies. Circulars and correspondence. Cuban 
Colonia! Land Company, Port Huron, Mich, 


KENTUCKY 


Country Estates 


In the Kentucky Blue Grass Region 
the home of the hnest horses and cattle. All 
soci il and educational advantages in = 
‘Athens of the West’’ on modei roads. £10,000 
to $0,400. C. K. Oldham, Lexington, Ky. 


MAINE 
BLUEHILL, MAINE 


For Rent or Sale. Furnished cottage, 4 
rooms, bath, fireplaces, ,eranda ; stable with 
manus room ; fhive-acie lot, on one mile 
from village : fine view, beautiful drives: 
good beach, tennis, bathing, fishing, boating ; 
hae spring on grounds; near steamboat land- 
ing : boat rom Rockland. Address 

Mrs. C. J. EWER, Bangor, Maine. 


For Sale or To Let 


Seashore cottage of Sor 12 rooms, bath. hot 
and cold water, thoroughly furnished ; sightly; 
neare stores and electrics: boat house an 
stable. Address LEEMAN FLETCHER, 
Postmaster, Cape Porpoise, Maine. 


‘ASTINE. Furnished Bungalow. 
yim F iving room, two bedrooms, bath, and 
pantry. lable board near. Rent for season, 


yundred and fifty dollars. 2,291, Outlook. 
Large, new country house 


FOR RENT and stable, Falmouth 


Foreside, Casco Bay. five miles north of 
Portland, Maine ; renta $800 For 
inquire of G EORGE WOODWA 
79 North American Building. 


RENT—For Season. Nicely fur- 
nished seven-room cottage, with use o 
boat. Near bathing béach: good fishing 
facilities. Great Chebeague Island, Maine. 
SAMUEL McCLURE, Fitchburg. Mass. 


Portsmouth Harbor 


Several desirable modern cottages of nine 
to fourteen rooms and bath ; beautifully situ- 
ated on the ocean side in a regica finely 
wooded and diversified. Address 


S. E. JENNISON, Agt., Kittery Point, Me. 


To Rent—a Fine Island Cottage 


of ten rooms and bath, near Portland. Con- 
stant communication with mainlard by 
steamers. Fine views. Well located house. 
(;ood garden all planted. Apply to 

Wetp ALLen State St., Boston. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


REAL ESTATE 


MAINE 


Kennebunkport, Me. 


TO LET 


FURNISHED COTTAGES 


Best locations. All modern con- 
veniences. Ranging from $550 to 
$950. For plans, photos, and full 
particulars address 
PROSPER L. SENAT, Kennebunkport, Me. 


Have You Ever Been to 


Kennebunkport, Me. 


with its cool and delightful summer climate, 
its fascinating river, its beautifui sea beach, 
its canoeing, its sailing, its bathing, its driv- 
ing, its lovely views, its ever varied attrac- 
tions for the lover of nature? It not, try it, 
and you will agree with all who have ‘ted it 
before you that there is no more chi ‘ming 
place on the whole New —— and coast fora 
summer’s outing. For a desirable cottage 
for the summer, on reasonable terms, address 
EDWARD CHASE (at Kennebunkport), 
Rent for season of 1997, 
OGUNQUIT altractive, ne “ay built 
house, on knoll commanding full ocean 
view. Eleven rooms, bathrooms on two floors 
‘wo minutes from churches post office, trol- 
ley cars, bathing beach. Housekeeping, or 
meals at hotel adjacent. Miss ST VEN- 
SON, 0 Madison Ave., N. Y. City, 


UNQUIT, ME. First-class cottage, 
1§ rooms and bath, delightfully situated 
to ocean. 


5. J. PERKINS, St. 


PROUTS NECK 


3 cottages, artistically furnished. 2 bathrooms. 

Ocean front, woods behind. Also island on 

Kennebeck, near Bath. Write for booklet. 
ARTHUR B. HOMER, Quincy, Mass, 


Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert Charming 


shore cot- 
tag, attractively furnished, all conveniences, 
6 ie. living-rooms, open fireplaces, 
boat landing near; also seodion cottage to 
rent. 509 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, 


Woolwich-on-the-Kennebec, Maine 


For rent. Home on river, outskirts of 
leasant New England village. Woods and 
ields on property. Daily boat from Boston 

makes it an ideal summer home for business 
men. ‘Terms moderate. 


E. 0. DAY, 154 Franconia Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 


Me. 

lor rent, furnished house on river. 
Near fields, woods, and pleasant New Eng- 
land village. 15 min. to daily Boston boat 
pore makes it fine location for summer. 
Photos. References. ‘Terms reasonable. 
Box 84, W. Wooiwich, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Greenwood Park 


Four Miles from Attleboro, Mass. 

A new health resort, absolutely quiet. High 
elevation. Stately pine grove; go roads 
every direction. pogting: and fish- 
ing. On line of N. {. railroad 
45 minutes from roughly turnished 
cottages to rent, 800-$125 for season. Lots 
for sale with water front — $150, for a 
short time only. Enquire ¢ 


ESTES, y ae Mass. 


season. Apply to 
Aspinquid Hotel. 


To Let in Boston near the State ‘ie 


on Beacon Hill 
July, August (and Sept. if desired), a delight- 
ful, old-fashioned furnished house. Sleeping 
room for six and two servants: two bath- 
rooms; piano: library. Rent $125 a month. 
References required. Address BosTONIAN, 
1,743, care Outlook. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


pigetrated circular free u + receipt of address 
P, F. LELanp, 21 Minot a Boston, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Directly on the Shore 


Between Buzzards Bay Station and Point 
Independence. 10 rooms,well furnished house. 
Bath, hot and cold water, set tubs, fireplace. 


State title. Best view on the Kay. For sale 
or tor rent. 
C. E. MAIN, 91 Bedford St., Boston. 


For sale or to rent, house of 13 


Cotuit pooms. laundry and 
uildings. n acre of land, 
Cape Cod with shade trees. House in 


ood repair, only 20 rods trom 
Mass. Address LE . LovELt. 


TO RENT 
DEERFIELD, MASS. 


$750 year, insurance and low taxes, estate 9) 
acres, fine furnished house and stable, every- 
thing up to date, fine views, secluded but near 
all conveniences. Plaee cost $25,000. Has 
been leased wnere guests accommod, uted 
week. Four hours from } Excelient 
train service. Photographs. — Historic town, 
100 drives, hunting, fishing. If not :ented for 
year will rent for summer §100 month. Closest 
investigation requested. 3 miles Greenfield, 
10,00) people. line residences there for sale, 
$8,750 to $6,000. Iwo desirable 
places Farms trom $60 u 

S. CARSON, Mass. 


SALE IN 


Falmouth, Mass. 


3 old-fashioned houses for $1,500, $1, 8100, and 


FOR 


). Two acres with one and barn: ¢acre 
with others. More land if desired with each. 
Address PARKER H Ash ELL 
Arrochar, Staten Island, N. Y. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


A large two-story furnished cottage near the 
water to let, $160. Aeldrees » W. A., Berke- 
ley Institute, Brooklyn, N 


At Nantucket, Mass, 
Seashore Roomy, furnished house, 
to let by month or season. ‘ater, gas, mano. 
Particulars, address E. CAI IOON E, P. 
Box No. 111, Providence, R. I. 


jor Rent at Siasconset, Nantucket 
Furnished Cottage of 12 rooms. Fire- 

x ce! $250. Ocean tront, fine water view, 
convenient to bathing, post-office, and sup- 
plies. D. ALKER, Auburndale, Mass. 


Berkshire Hills To let, yng 


summer, very 
ble Colonial dwelling. 
TEN 


Low rent. 
S. NEY, Williamstown, Mass. 


YOR SALE OR RENT — Attractive 
summer residence, furnishec, all modern 
improvements, large piazzas, lawn facing 
ocean on boulevard, Winthrop, Mass. H., 
Room |, Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Estates. New residence; also lots, restrict- 
ed; elevation 6000 ft. Beautiful honves, health- 
ful; best schools. J. H. HOWLAND, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


oR SALE IN DUBLIN, N. H., 

forest and tillage land, including 
the north shore of Thorndike Lake, and a 
cottage of 7 rooms. Finest location. Henry 
V. Shattuck, Box 125, Jaffrey, N. H. 


| 


For sale, private residence in the White 


Mountains N.H. Free from hay 
fever. The Ga bles,’’ 14 rooms, completely 
TO, hardwood and handcarv ed interior 
finish,open fireplaces, modern plumbing,wide 
verandas nearly one acre of aad, including 
lawns and tennis court. Appl 

. W. TOWNE, Amesbury, 


Dublin, N. H. 


TOP 


Elevation 1,350 feet ; 2 miles from village, 3 
miles from R-R. station acess land, 3,000 
cords standing wood and lumber; cottage 
house, barns and small buildings; in excel- 
lent repair; will keep more than 2)) cows; 
prenty of | of fruit ; fine mountain views. JOHN 

DW IN, Owner, East Jaffrey, N. H. 


For Sale in 


KEENE, N. H. 


Handsome brick residence of fourteen 
rooms, two bath rooms, and laundry ; together 
with large stable and grounds, 222 feet fron otage 
by su. .eet, centrally located on one of 
best residential streets in one of the most 
beautiful of the omelet cities of New Sngignd. 
where the State and local taxes are low. 
roperty is in perfect repair, has superb chun, 
it trees, garden, granolithic walks, fixtures 
for electric and gas lighting, hot water and 
furnace heating, and other modern conven- 
ences. Would make an idea! summer or per-. 
manent home. Can be pought at a low price 
to settle an estate. Apply to 

Estate of Jutia B. THaver, Keene, N. H. 


NEW YORK 


Adirondacks , 


-| Camp and cottage sites for sale on 


LAKE PLACID 


Virgin forest, adjoining the 
State Park, southeastern €xpos- 
ure, near most popular resort in 
the Adirondacks. 


Dr. CHAS. D. ALTON 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Brookside Farm 


OF 212 ACRES 


& acres of same is forest. Sugar orchard of 
500 trees, Fine spring brook runs throdgh 
farm and near buildings. Best trout in Adi- 
rondacks. ‘The same can be dammed, making 
a good sized trout pood and giving sufficient 
power for electric lights and 20 h. p. motor. 
t can be made the finest country home in 
northern New York, Only 34 mile from P.O. 
and R. R. station. Address OrcurTrT, 
Dickinson Center, Franklin County, 


( SSIPEE, N. H.— Farmhouse to let by 
the season nicel furnished, excellent 
water, fine view, Lesutifal pime grove, air in- 
vigorating. Please state requirements, Ad- 
dress Elizabeth M, Tebbetts, Ussipee, N. H. 


DACE REGION.—Lyons 
Falls. Reasonable rent, 12 rooms, 


bath, a Stable, fine trees, view, 
boating, fishing. aE: and railroad nearby, 
Howard Constable, 14 E. 23d St, N. Y. City, 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


REAL ESTATE 


me PTER having spent ten years looking for an ideal spot for a 
country home, the requisites being : near an express station, less 


than an hour from New York, high ground, fine view of Long Island 
Sound, running water, electric lights, telephone, sewer, etc., I have 
’ purchased such a hill top 4g mile from the Sound and 115 ft. high that 
- has all the above advanta,es, have had it landscaped by a competent 
architect, and am now building one of the houses shown in the 
picture. Would like to correspond with six first-class families who 
would build and occupy the other homes. Property carefully and 
fully restricted. M. D. RANDALL, Norwalk, Ct. 


View from the property 


FOR SALE 


An estate suitable for a sanatorium or for residential purposes, Located 
on high ground, overlooking the city of Fitchburg 


Large, roomy house with cottage adjoining, stable and barn. Main building has gas, 
electric light, steam heat, and modern plumbing throughout. Pure water, good air, quiet 
surroundings, superb view from broad piazzas. Electric cars, connecting with all parts of the 
city, pass the door. All buildings in first-class repair. 

Land approximately 30 acres, all under cultivation, a portion of which could be disposed of 
for building lots; any amount desired will be sold with buildings. 

For further particulars address F. A. BAGLEY, Fitchburg, Mass. — 


in- the- Catskills 


Desiable cottage and 12 acres of ground for sale. The house com- 
mands a beautiful and’very extensive mountain view, and contains 
large living ro« 7m with gallery, dining room, eleven bedrooms, pantry, 
kitchen, servants’ dining room, laundry, and bath rooms, and is fur- 
nished throughout. Fine trees, vegetable and flower gardens, and 
tennis court. Well appointed sta! ble with rooms for coachmatys 


FOR RENT 
Campement qdOurs Island 


North Channel of Georgian Bay, Canada 
For rent, this beautiful house and island of 1,40 acres. Quarter- 
family. ‘The elevation of Onteora is about 2,300 feet. Resident physi | mile from Kensington Point Hotel on main land, and two miles 
clans, Golf links and tennis courts of the Onteora Club. Sunday from Canadian Pacific R. R. station of Desbarats. Splendid deer 


services in the Onteora church during the season. and grouse shooting in season. Rent $700, fully furnished, with use 
RE & WYCKOFF, 54 Fifth Ave., New York, of boats. Ice house f full. LY curoece in house. Through sleeper from 
Tel. 1263 Bryant. Successors to FRoTH!NGHAM & Moore. € Roston. J. A. SCUDDER, 152 Monroe St., Chicago. 


ANOTHER DESIRABLE COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE 
Yorktown, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


q Consists of 329 acres, with house, large cow barn, silo, etc., suitable for Gentleman’s or 
Estate. It borders the Western State Road of the above county ; ; also, the Croton Dam Roa 
and the Putnam Division N. Y.C. R. R. It is ten minutes’ drive from Yorktown Heights Station. 
q In its neighborhood are estates of the following: Howard Scribner, Esq.; ex-Governor Beaver, 
of Pennsylvania; ‘Thomas Ewing, Jr., Esq. ; Colonel Bayne, Colonel Willis Payne, James Bishop, 
Esq.; Ralph R. Hubbard, Esq. ; Charles H. Clark, Esq.; George W. Johnson, Esq., and others, 


Information regarding Briarcliff Village property on application. 


DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager 
Main Office ’Phone, 5-Briar 


HENRY H. LAW, Realty Department 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 
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